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ENTERED At 
Stationgrs’ Ha. 
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Guaranteed Genuine 
A only when bearing 
Branded Cork and Capsule, 


Sold Everywhere. 


Guaranteed al! Distilled 
at the Royal Irish 
Distilleries, Belfast. 


London Offices: 239 & 241 Shafteshury Avenue, W.C. 


A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. | & VASELINE j HAI R T % 
: CAPS i Cc il A VASELI bl E ; The World’s Best Preparation for TONIC 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary 


washing and brushing is vot effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those 


Its application is the saf imolest. h . P H germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. Keep your hair cl 
pplication is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds Brote healthy by using overy day a little” VASBLINE ” yor ag on —_ ihe 


in the chest, throat and lungs; s‘omach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, nev- o , eo. SEL ] : 
ralgic, and gouty complaints ; als particularly effective for headache and toot. ache, | V'80rous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as. an ordinary dressing. It will 
“CAPSICUM VASELIN‘E ” has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned tac ee i the strength of the hair, maintain vitality and keep the scalp 
‘ustard plaster without its disagrecable features. In the tube it is absolutely CHEER BMC ere 
pale ee noe easily, safely, and at a moment’s notice. Put up only Try a Bottle, 1s. 2s., and 3s. 
If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt If_not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any address in 
c! 1+ P.O. or stamps. the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/-, or 3-, or Stamps. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “Vaseline’’ Preparations post free. 
The Word “‘VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


‘Two Coppers Buy ’em! 


If you haven't yet tried ‘PARK Drive’ Cigarettes, do be 
persuaded to try them xow. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them. 


Park Drive 
IO CIGARETTES 2d. 


Never a trace of drugs or ‘ doctoring ’; flavour absolutely Ar. 
‘Park Drives’ are the finest cigarette-value in the world, 


Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London, 


ows oe 


Sold Everywhere. 


; PURE 


MEDIUM STRENGTH 


id. 
0 for 3 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line ot 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


FREE HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Miustrated).—Containing vuluable remedies for all 
ailments, yrite to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Ruad, Londen, 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery man euffering from 
Varicocele ond its eccompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for illvstratedeircu at 
describing its euccesstul treatment end cure by the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
tent sealed, post tree, two stempe.—b. B, Nortoa, 
ty & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Kervous and 
Pr Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimoniais of complete cares, 
rent eealed, post free, two stemps.—P. J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, Loudon, WC. 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex). private 
Christmas cards ; large commission ; simple buok free. 
Letters, Chr.stinas Card Co., Clapton, N.E. 


BLUSHING CURED.-— Doctcr’s famous 


eer ais: pba ab eiapat Makblidty! recipe 1/- order. Testimoniais.—H, Stevens (Box 2}, 
typewritten, should send a post-card for terme to 71 Back Piceudilly, Munchester. 
Mies Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, — 


W. Special reduction fur long stories. 

Si- PACKFT CF STAMPS FREE. — 
No. A. 227 cnntains 56 stumps (cat. 5/-), Servia, China, 
Brazi), Philippines (rare), N.S.W., eto, Send 1d. 
postage.— t & Son, iG4Strand, W.C. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYANSHORTHAND:ssves 
a year’s study. Highest speed recoris. Illus: book- 
let free.—Sloan-Dupioyan Association, Ramsgate. 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Bosjness Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
futureadded. Send birth-date, 1/- ».0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


— 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS ishing to hear of eomething to their 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
address to Box 1, c/o Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta AGENTS WANTED, Pri ate Chrixtmas 
Street, London, W.0. Cards. Anyone. Samples Free. Large profits.— 
Chipchase, Darl.ngton. 


TRY bir 
| Cigarettes 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO 


0034 Branch of the Imperial Tobseco Co. (of Great Britein and Ireland), Ltd. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 
| 


~ 


MILD STRENGTH 


(Slightly Larger) 


19 = 3° 


When yon are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions + 


and weary of wearing Electric Belts, write to me, and ° 
I will send you a b.ok which shows how every man, 

young and old, may be tckty and Thoroughly Cured 

ot NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE, = 


and DEBILITY fron any cause whatever. WITHOUT 
STOMACH MEUVICINE or EDBCTRICITY. Hun 
@reds of cures. Book -ent sealed, tree, for Pwo 
Stamp: Mention this Paper. — LEIGH, 92 and 
93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
yeura’ successful results. 


TIRED MEN. : ALWAYS ASK FO! 


ie 


« Pat 


* BRIE 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


_ (CLOTTED); 

al zsolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and } 
invalids, } lb., 1s. 6d.; 11b. 28. 6d.; K A fo U Ti Ri | 
21b., 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constantly ‘ ares Neur | 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 1 id. at Chemis on fer) W§ 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, ces 


Best Chemists endorse K:) 
thit nothing they mabe « 
know it is harmless aul 
—— 3 
gweanteed to cure in te: 1 
mo.iey back. Sample free tose! 
Chemist's name. 


ete., by When writing to Adver! 
Mrs. CONYERS, Please Mention F 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


DOW'T BE 
AWKWARD. Ht THE. 
BALLROOM. 


PREE BOX OF OXIEN for Heart Complaints 
(one week’s supply). If you have any indications of 
Heart Troubles, such as Palpitatiin, Shortness of 
Breath, Dizziness, Pains, Tobacco JHeart, or Painting, 
allow us to eend you a free supply of OXIEN, 
together with our illustrar ed booklet. Send no 
stamps. Package in plain wrapper.—The Giint Oxie 
Co. Ltd. (Dept.6 8 L),8 Buuverie Street, London, E.C. 


ee 


ASTROLOGY .—Yovr future =e ee 
foretold. Marriage, Pertner |, Business, 
Speculation, ( hunges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c, fend bdirth-date, 1/- P.O., atamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 n Avenue, Edinburgh, 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarke to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘‘How to #reserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise ‘on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of (penny stamps D 
Charlea Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, va 
ford, Yorks, 


SLEBIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks ere always useful in the after 
@inner interval. You can learr a nuinber of effeo 
tive tricks which need little or no apraratus with 
ver little trouble by stadying ‘After-Dinner 
Bielghts and Pocket Tricks,’’ by 0. fang Neil, Send 
Wa to A. P. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hensietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.-—A “Gne Minute” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
full instructions, con te supplied post free for Nine 

ence, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

jon, W.C. INVEST 8d. & KEEP FIT. 


HOW AND 
WHAT TO 
DANCE, 


= By W. LAMB 


SousgRiG seonEre rentzrertrmet: | a aperof the Imperial Society 
of Dance Teachers.) 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
call or forward by post; full ralne 


100 years). 


London. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to aveid trouble 
and expense, buy ‘A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
Payers.” 1t will solve all your difficulties in making 
correct retarn, and thus avoid overcharye. Send 
fourteen stampa to A. F. Sowter 17 Henrietta &t., 
London, W.C. 


Contains the best 
descriptions of all 
the latest Dances. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and also for the 
more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake 
Ehotoeren le by Siise molland., segives Jou: all the 

lorma' ua reonire regal in e er ry 
Seen, aie cre Pipe demerger | PuCSor ted, trom A. F-Sorter, 
ves, Printing, Mounting, @c., &c. It may : rom A. F. 
Se had’ post free, for id from A. F; Sowter, Publisher for . 


W Henrietta Street, London, W.C, p 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.c. 


Se 


The Most Delicious 
Sweetmeats 


Milk Chocola 


AND 


Milk Hazelnut 
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HOT CHESTNUTS WILL BE ‘SCARCE 

Many a Londoner would be very sad if during 
the coming winter he were unable to purchase 
an occasional handful of hot chestnuts from one 
of those obliging Italian gentlemen who dispense 
them in the streets. Yet this is the vey fate 
that threatens to overtake New York. A deadly 
disease has struck the chestnut forests of America, 
and is running like wildfire over the whole 
continent. 

In the New York Botanical Gardens no fewer 
than 700 splendid trees have succumbed to the 
complaint. 

This tree, which is generally called the 
“Spanish Chestnut,” is really of Greek origin, 
being originally grown at Cestanum in Thessaly, 
from which town it takes its name. The biggest 
specimen ever known oe on Mount Etna, and 
actually measured no than 204 feet in cir- 
cumference. 

No one seems to know whether the American 
variety was imported or is a native of the soil. If, as 
seems possible, it is finally wipod out of existence 
in the States, our cousins will have to content 
themselves with the chestnuts in the American 
comic papers. Fortunately there is an endless 
supply of these, 

on ee Fg ee 

“Waar I can’t understand,” groaned Tommy, 
“is that a little inside like mine can have such a 
tremendous big ache,” 

—o 4-2 
SO OBLIGING. - 

_CuERE (to head of.firm): “I wish to ask you, 
tir, if you can kindly see your way to giving me an 
advance of wages ?”’ 

Head of Firm: “Certainly, Mr. Phipps, with 

leasure. Mr, Blunt (turning to the cashier), let 

. Phipps have @ sovereign on account of his 
salary and deduct it when you pay him on 


Saturday.” 
fo ——_ 
“ | THOUGHT you were 7 
“ Well, I was—for a while. 
“ Did she throw you over ? 
“Oh, no. I fourid out she had an artificial arm— 
80 I broke it off, 


ALPINE UNDERS AND OVERS. 
Tas Alps, the most famous of all mountain 
7 have at last been completely conquered. 
ears ago men tunnelled under them, built roads 
and railways over them, climbed all their most 
important peaks, and now they have been crossed 
from above by an aeronaut sitting in a heavier- 
aie 
0 accompli this wonderful feat poor Signor 
Chavez out-flew their own amare even the 
birds of the air, for, rpept the eagles, and those but 
Tarely, no winged d tec soars amidst these icy 


solitudes, 

The time occupied by the actual flight was only 
ieee over alfan-hous, Hannibal s historic 
: Occup: teen ‘apoleon took 
five days. And following each 0d theme exploits— 
48 was also the case the other day—the world 
Pape in amazement at the accomplishment of a 
“a previously deemed impossible. 
th terwards, Napoleon had a road made along 
mune he traversed, which was much the same 
Fo at flown over for the first time the other day. 
ane thousand men toiled for six years to build 
5 18 wonderful road, The flying man made his 
Wn road the air jas few minaiet 

as a t of his exploit. 
a the first time: men burrowed beneath tines 
Wold ee antains “early 1,000 were killed and 
unded; this being the number of casualties 
the Mo in in with the construction of 
fourteen’ Conis tunnel, which, by the way, took 
urteen years to complete, 


Poultry farmers, market gardeners, an 


| STO INTEREST@>. 
To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


a WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1910. 


ITS ORIGIN. 
Taey stood speculating. : : 
“I say it’s old red sandstone!” declared the 

first lodger, examining a semi-globular specimen 

on show. “Its weight tells me that.” 
“Too hard, my boy,” said second ditto, ‘‘ More 

likely to be something Silurian.” 
‘“* Pooh!” interjected a third. “It’s common 

brick, that’s all it is! Just ask the land- 


lad ! a 

Nes, Stubbins,” said the first lodger, as the 
autocrat of the boarding-house at that moment 
entered the room, “can you tell us whence came 
this peceraphicel specimen ? 

“That ain’t no jeer; 
men!™ snapped the daughter, as 
attends a cookin’-skule, made that! It’s her 
birthday cake |" 


a 


THRASHED OUT. 
Wrrs an air of melancholy resignation, twelve- 
year-old Horace went to his teacher the other day 
and handed in the following note from his mother 
before taking his seat : 
“Dear Sir,—Please excuse Horace for not being 
present yesterday. He played truant, but you 
needn’t thrash him for it, as the boy he pla 
truant with an’ him fell out, an’ be thrashed 
Horace ; an’ o man they threw stones at caught 
him an’ thrashed him ; an’ tho driver of a cart they 
hung on to thrashed him ; an’ the owner of a cat 
they chased thrashed him. Then I thrashed him 
when he came home, after which his father thrashed 
him, an’ I had to give him another one for being 
impudent to me for telling father. So you 
not thrash him until next time. He thinks he’d 
better attend regular in future,” 


—_>t———_- 


FOR ONE DAY ONLY. 

Me. Tamem has a menagerie. So has Mrs. 
Tamem. They travel all over the country inde- 
pendently, and thus manage to see very little of 
one another. s 

One day, however, both chanced to hit upon 
the same town. They both shrieked when they 
saw each other, and then sat down to talk it over, 

Something must be done. 

They decided to join forces for this time only, 
and then travel north and south respectively. 

Next day the following announcement appeared 
in one of the local papers : 

“Mr. Tamem, Proprietor of the Greatest Show 
on Earth, begs to announce that, owing to the 
entirely unexpected arrival in this town of Mra. 
Tamem, his collection of ferocious and wonderful 
wild beasts has been augmented.” ; 


INSULT TO INJURY. 

“ Axp how goes the garden?” asked Jones of 
the enthusiastic amateur gardener. 

The turf-shifter sighed. 

“What's up?! asked sympathetic Jones, his 
curiosity aroused. 

“Tam giving my peer up,”’ replied the gardener 
“in consequence of a little misfortune that befell 
me a few days ago. 

““T assure you I had raised one of the most 
beautiful patches of chrysanthemums imaginable, 
and all in my little back garden. Well, last Friday 
a couple of Weary Willies managed to get in, and 
pulled up the lot, roots and all, But that is not 
the end.” . 

He sighed again. 

“They came to the front door, and there I 
interviewed them. They had come, they said, 
to sell me some chrysanthemum at an exceptionally 
low price. I thought of the blaze of glorious colour 
they would produce when plan’ by those I 
already pos 


» 80 I—I—_ 
And he wiped away a pathetic tear. 


hical imen, gentle- f 
y- “My 


EnrTunzp at 
Srarionzrs’ Har, 


’ One Penny. 


ANOTHER INSURANCE 


CLAIM PAID. 


We greatly regret to announce the death of 
Mr. James W. Snaith, who was killed whilst 
cycling to his business on the evening of 
September 8th. Mr. Snaith, who lived at 12 
Durham Street, Dean Burn, Wilton Gilbert, 
Durham, bad been a regular reader of Pearson's 
Weekly for many years. 

He was proceeding to a local colliery on night- 
shift when he collided with another cyclist and 
received injuries to which he unfortunately 
succumbed a few hours afterwards. The deceased 
had signed the Pearson’s Weekly insurance coupon 
for the current week, and therefore, in accordance 
with our Insurance Scheme, his legal representa- 
tive is entitled to £100. The claim is admitted 
anda cheque for the amount has been forwarded. 
All readers will no doubt tender the bereaved 
widow their sincere sympathy and condolence. 


ae tt PGi 


Erection AGENT: “ That was a good long speech 
our candidate made on the agricultural question, 
wasn’t it ?™ 

Farmer Ploughson : “ Oh, ay, it wasn’t bad, but 
a couple o” nights good rain ’ud & done a sight 


more 
a Pa 


New Grew (timidly): “I s’pose you are a fine 
cook, mum ?™ - 

Young Mistress: ‘‘ Bless me, no, I don’t know 
a thing about it.” ; 

New Girl (relieved) : ‘‘ Then we’ll get on famously, 
mum. I don’t, either.”* 


a 


WHEN KINGS TURN BEGGARS. 


Tne fact of Prince Francis of Teck havi 
succeeded in raising the £20,000 needed to pay o 
the Middlesex Hospital debt, serves as a reminder 
of the money value of royalties in the cause of 
charity. 

When kings turn be they seldom beg in 
vain. Our late King Edward’s appeal on behalt 
of the hospitals has resulted in the raising, up to 
date, of something like £3,000,000 sterling, and the 
end is not yet. 

Probably no charitable appeal was ever more 

liberally responded to than was this one. Nearly 
£200,000 was raised during the first few months, 
and afterwards donations came pouring in. Sir 
Edgar Speyer gave £25,000, the Maharajahs of 
Jaipur and Gwalior chip in with £10,000 apiece, 
while Lords Mount-Stephen and Strathcona capped 
all records by B epee the fund with an endow- 
ment of £16, @ year, equal to a capital-value 
gift of £500,000. 
Queen Alexandra raised £60,000 to feed poor 
people on the occasion of Queen Victoria's jubilee, 
and this was exclusive of large donations in kind, 
Australia alone sending 20,000 sheep. Afterwards 
she faised £300,000 for the Alexandra Trust, 
£250,000 of which, however, was contributed in a 
lump sum by Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Finally it may be mentioned that the bigness of 
the fund (£75,000) raised for the relatives of the 
men who sank in the battleship Victoria, was 
largely due to the touching example set by our 
present Queen in handing over to it a considerable 
proportion of the subscriptions for her wedding 


presents, 


d allotment-holders ehould get “The Smallholder” every week. 


we 


_ the new judge. According to one of these he was 
once 


— 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famons Pp. \ 
penknives to any reader who sends nia a sear 
pn gl for this adore a ao ts more thano > 
. @ par used, the neniznife will jn 

ing that the man might be afflicted by geardeh to thes cadet wo ¢ contribution staoeacelpet les 
stage fright, Sir Henry ‘instructed him to’ shout —- . 
out the words at the top of his voice. When the ACCOUNTED FOR. 
cue came, the proud and obedient: super rushed £ os 
forward and roared out stentoriously : Tue girl was worth 1,000 0 
“ My lord, the King is here ! * The man wasn’t worth 1 
And when she found he had 
To wed she was unwilling, 


84 .PEARSON’S WEEKLY. eee 
| paralysed with nervousness the first night of a new 


lay. 
' ‘Phe late Sir Henry Irving used to tell an Sxcellent 


story of a r who had to rash on the and 
ve the ppt esl aay “My lord, the ing is 
ere t 


Accustomed to. It. ' 


Many anecdotes are related of Mr. Eldon Bankes, | “Ha, what sayest thou?” cried the famous 


actor, which happened to be the next line of the 


lay, 
J A look of intense disgust and disappointment 
crossed the super’s face, and to the delight of the 
audience he blurted out indignantly : 
“Oh, you 'eard right enough !* 


In Crinoline Days. 

Everysopy is reading Lady peas | Neviill’s 
latest book of reminiscences, enti 

Five Reigns.” It is packed absolutely full of good 


a lady witness with a heavy fire of 
La ysog a her pipes yee 
en he done he apologised, saying : 

“TF really hope, madam, that I haven't annoyed 
you with all these questions ?” 

— no,” was the reply, “I am accustomed | 
to 1 ” 

“Really, madam ?” answered the counsel. 

“Yes, you see I have a six-year-old boy at 
home,” replied the lady. 


A BROTHER'S PRIVILEGE. 
Sar the maid, “Til stop calling you ‘ Mr.,* 
I will be—not your wife—but your sr," 
i man, “I feel proud 3 
For a brother's allowed 
To do thus : ”—and he caught her and kr, 


A FIGURE PUZZLE. 
Here is a little puzzle that does not necessauily 


s S8 ‘ es r A ire brainy niathematicians to solve : 
His Equal. : oe a eo a number that’s odd cut off the head, 
Caprary Wemyss, who is in command of the | following are sonie Of the best: It then will even be; 
Balmoral Caatle, like ail sailors, is always ready with | ‘The crinoline was an odious, hideous, and| ts tail, I pray, next take away, 


Your mother then you'll see, 


ay Bolution below, 


ccording to him, a lieutenant was navigating 

a small cruiser into harbour when a tiny coaster 
got in the way. 

“Take that old barge out of the way,” yelled the 


dangerous affair. 

“On one occasion I was as nearly as possible 
burnt to death owing to one I was wearing catching 
fire, and had I not the presence of mind to lie down 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 


and roll myself in the hearth-rug I should certainly |; Suoxm had it 
irate pga lnbiccee 1" anawecsa ‘the enpiala have been to death, Paul had it lst 
of the little vessel. Henry never had it at all, 


*No,” said the lieutenant, “but I’m in 
“ ‘Then speak to yer equals! I'm the skipper o” 
this,” came the reph hig 


place. “ 
Old Dr. Lovell had it before and bekind ; twice 


Too Democratic. — cai 
Hane is an anecdote to illustrate the extremely b crrbedy Hy 
democratic character of a Scottish East Coast 
m $ EXCITEMENT. 
A rather applicant for a post Jo “ The ‘ q ke 
Gt pine taxeens dhe civin ait. acuived in the HN: | There was excitement in tlie town 
town and asked the first portal g met to take | “An old. baronet notedfor his contempt of | last a ” 
him to. Counsillor Whack. The cab: set off-and | convention, arrived from a visit. to London one| James: “ What was it?” P 
presently drew up at a dockside, aid-in 6 few | Sutumn evening to find that the’ temperature John: “A man tied to a lamp.* 
inutes a very grimy-looking person emerged | was distinctly low. James: * thatha! Who did it? a 
from the engine-room of e tramp steamer, where | ‘Seized with a bright ide, he bade the coachman, | , John: “He was on night duty with his" ? 
he had been doing some repairs. who had come to meet Kim in  dog-cart, take off | fastened to his belt. ; ee 
“ This i Conaaan Whack,” said the cabman his livery greatcoat, which the baronet put on, And then John showed his wonderfu SPTinuig 
The candidate looked the councillor up and drove off, the coachman being told to remain | POWers. 
down, and decided not to canvass any one so | in the waiting-room till the trap and his greatcoat 
plebeian. were sent back to fetch him. A FIGURE FREAK. 
‘Braid I’ve mistake. I should have| “Arrived at his mansion, the owner, who, it} Por down the number of your living brot'icrs. 
asked you to take me first to ee ae eames 
reasurer. . three. 
“Tm Bailie ” the cabman said. Multiply result by five. 


“Then you-can drive me back to the station.” 
And the candidature ended there and then. 


A Dreadful Mistake. 


Tas appointment of a new Dean of Lincoln 
rns hy of the most humorous mistake ever 


Add number of living sisters. 

Multiply result by ten. . 

Add number of brothers and sisters. 

Subtract 150 from result. . 

The right hand figure in this total wil! be tke 
number of dea’ 


ths. 
Lany Nevitt also tells a good story of Lord | ‘The middle figure will be the number of living 


made by-a — — nap the fievt B Peppered 

three horses the Lincoln icap were . “ When first Mr sisters. savsob iets 
Dean Swift, and Roseste Dawn. A press agency | henker- dined with Mr. Rogers, the | ‘The left hand figure will be the number of living 
in Suton ‘wheat the result to sn Ansicalian samee post, to whose breakfasts I have been when | brothers, 


® girl, he was asked if he would 

**No; he never took soup." 

“* Would he take some fish ?? 

“*No; he never took fish." 
- “ Presently he was asked if he would eat some 
mutton. ; 

“*No ; he never ate mutton." 

as nee ye ae ae es 

wine. 


as follows: “Lincoln Ob Dean Swift Roseate 
Dawn.” 

The sub-editor who was in charge had never 
heard of the Lincoln Handicap, and for some 


THE TUG-OF-WAR. 
six aside, strong arms, strong thighs 
The rope between them ay | fe! : 


(( 
Hurrah! Hurrah! the right side’s stronger, 
‘Tho other's can’t hold out much longer: 
))) Iiiiil 


I told so, their grip they miss, 


eat and drink ; and the next answer was— 
“* Nothing but hard biscuits and soda-water.’ 
“ Unfortunately, neither hard biscuits nor soda- 
water were at hand ; and he dined upon potatoes 
bruised down on his plate, and drenched with 


the author of that favourite hymn, ‘The Roseate 
Hues of Early Dawn.’ ” ; 

It is not .on record whether he was promoted 
for his smartness, _ 


vinegar. . And down flat, a row like this: 
Irving Heard. -| “Some days after, ftend. Roses aid}: — — ——= LItiti 
Wn on tld heb tk. Pew Dutie hn te loi ee — 
covered s complete cure for stage fright. All| “‘ How long will Lord Byron persevere in his Solutions. 


present diet ? 
“ The friend replied, ‘Just as long as you continue 
to notice it.’ 


that: is is to sever a facial nervo which 
cuns up acne the nose, and, hey presto! the 


most sensitive of mummers will be able to come A FIGURE PUZZLE. 


Szven—even, Eve. 
HAVE YOU GOT IT? 
Tue letter L. 


“The Scout”’—the premier paper for boye—maiies & special feature of ite fiction. 
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JOSEPH CATER, M.D., Tells Way Some People 
Disappear. 


Tue return home of Adjutant Woodgate of the 

‘no’s Own Cadet Scouts, after having been lost 
King - : 
for seventeen days, has excited a considerable 
amount of popular interest. 

i oil Is atesesed thom his Bey Boosts si 
mysteriously dit y uts at 
een ae despite all the searching and 

ress notices, no tidings of his whereabouts reached 

is distressed friends until, dazed and-strange in 
manner, he reached his home at 7.30 one morning 
seventeen days later. 

It was reported that his mind was a perfect blank ; 
he had no idea as to where he had been ror by what 
means he had su In all probability we 
have here another of those remarkable instances 
where a person is wholly unable to utter his own 
name or to declare the locality in which he resides. 

The medical faculty has long since recognised 
a condition which, so long as it continues, entirely 
deprives a person of the power of articulate speech. 

The tec’ term of this condition is 
“ Aphasia,” and its cause is pera inactivity 
of certain definite localities in the brain, 

Unable to Speak. 

In plain words, ‘“‘ Aphasia ”’ is inability to express 
one’s ideas either by written or spoken language. 
So long as the state of things continues the sufferer 
in either case if’ quite unable to utter a word, or 
even to write down his wishes or identity. Every 
one of us is liable to an attack of this description. 

Dusing an aphasic attack the affected person 
may understand perfectly well everything that is 
said to him. His intelligent expression and his 
doing the things he is bidden to do are ample 
evidence that his intellectual faculties remain 
intact. And if this be so, we can well imagi e the 
distress that would be caused in the sufferer on 
discovering his inability to tecall the words he may 
wish to use. 

_His incapacity does not arise from any defect in 
his vocal machinery, for he could easily speak if he 
could but remember the words he desires to employ. 
. Sappoen by way of example, a sufferer from 

Aphasia "* aed to read a book, what would 
happen would be this :—he js quite unable to say 
what he desires, because he has entirely forgotten 
the words “ read‘ and ‘* book."* 

In some cases it is ible for a person affected 
to repeat the words when they are dictated to him, 
just as a child or a parrot may do. But, even then, 
the words are instantly forgotten again. 

‘In another form of this malady, strange to say, 
the teceptive hres are at fault, so that the indi- 
vidual is unable to understand the meaning of 
words, whether spoken or written down. 

He may be able to pronounce words which he 
Sees or hears, but he does not attach to the sounds 
or characters any definite meaning, 

Word Blindness. 

Tn such & case the words “ book ” and “ button ”* 
Would sound differently, but on hearing them 
Xo notion of a printed volume or fastener would 
Nisieee te ponelitios is a sort of word 

, 1088 

a mal aay wer ged met with than the form 
N the face of these well-recognised facts, who 
be bold enough to assert it impossible to so lose 
neself as to be unable to speak or to write 

one 8 own name and address ? 
wa all at times have experienioes difficulty in 
ag & fame or word, especially when the 
Weh, has enfeebled by excessive fatigue. 
oy ‘ave not regarded this as of serious import, yet, 
neon, it points inthe direction of Aphasia. 
Any instances might easily be quoted whcre 
has been due to 
Adjutant Woodgate’s case, 80 
exampl is in all probability another 
ir the of the sudden loss of cerebral power, ‘and 
fens) va bealiy of the brain which controls the 
of on 18 goes to show the 4 ee at all times 
7. Preston on the person a letter, visiting card, 
ething by which identification may be made, 


- “The Smaliholder” is an indispensable guide 
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Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa 
tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £100, and the task set will enable competitors to display 
abe skill in following up football, and will also foster their interest in 

‘ame. 


WHAT YOU 


HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in ten matches to be played on Saturday, October 15th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. ; 


THE Clubs whose names we give are all in the English 
League First Division, and to gui i i 


matches before you. The names of the pla ers in these 
teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already know 
them. There are many thousinds of people in England so 
keenly interosted in footbgll that the names and doings 
of nearly every prominent player are known to them, and 
the matches in which they are engaged are of as much 
interest to them as the news in a daily paper is to the 
ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts nire no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that o 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players in England) will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the ono who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

ae be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend THE Mornine Leaver Football Annual, ia 
which will be found complete information regarding 
teams, record of individual players, and last year’s matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the com titor with bis own name and 
address én ink. ere you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Foorsatt No. 2,” in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, Octobar 14th. 

8. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 

4. The sum of £100 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all tho matches 
played. In the eveut of a tie this sum will ba divided. 


CHAMPION BLOWERS. 
The Origin of the Brass Band Competition. 


Tae Brass Band Championship just held 
at the Crystal Palace, owes its existence to the 
South African War. In order to help the Absent- 
Minded Beggar I'und a great concert was held at the 
Albert Hall, and Mr. Iles, of the Bririsnh Banps- 
MAN, persuaded the late Sir Arthur Sullivan to 
conduct the massed brass bands from the North. 
The famous composer was most enthusiastic over 
the working-man bandsmen, and suggested that 
something should be dono to encourage thom. 
The outcome of this was the annual championship 
meeting at the Crystal Palace. 

On an average one hundred and fifty bands 
take part in the different compotitions, the pick 
of the bunch entering for the Championship Cup. 

So anxious are the men of different towns and 
works to support their own band that the railway 
companies run special excursion trains to London 
for their benofit, and the attendance at the Palace 
is always well over the fifty thousand mark. — 

Although a large number of bands belonging to 
the South of England regularly enter the compe- 
tition, they have not been able to defeat the 
musicians from the North, the cup usually falling 


ide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of their 


5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches pla: £265 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
poe of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for auy 
alterations that may be made in the fixtures given below. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. . 


Pearson’s Football Contest. 
No. 2. 
ENGLISH LEAGUE FIRST DIVISION. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 15th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
. a draw don’t cross out either. « 


Aston Villa wv Manchester City. 
Bradford City wv Oldham Athletic, 
Bury v Sheffield Wed. 

v Bristol City. 
Manchester United v Newcastle United. 
Notts County v Tottenham Hotspur. 
Preston North End v Middlesbrough. 
Sheffield United v_ Everton. 
Sunderland v Notts Forest. 
Woolwich Arsenal v Blackburn Rovers. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly °’ and to accept it as final, and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions, 
Signature ..... 


MODES ssi cccevisesntianctaaivesctene BSR iestnviow aidaieeete 


eee reeeeeeeesoees eoeeee 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
Come 
won  eOEOOOOoiOoeuaeaeeuq5yarrs nn eeu eee eee e—_eree—er 


to Lancashire or Yorkshire. All the members o1 
the bands are working men who devote nearly all 
their spare time to practice, each member being a 
master of his own instrument. Wingates Tem- 
perance and Irwell Springs have each won the 
trophy twice, while other famous bands are 
Besses-o’-th’-Barn and Black Dyke, both of which 
have made extensive tours abroad. 

Besses-o’-th’-Barn is without doubt the most 
famous brass band in the world. All the members 
are working men following different trades; but 
the band itself is a limited liability company, every 
member holding a share. Its first prize was 
obtained so long ago as 1821, when it won a com- 

etition held in honour of the Coronation of 

eorge IV. Since then it has gone on from 
triumph to triumph, and has won literally 
thousands in prize money, besides devoting much 
of its takings to charity. A few years ago, for 
instance, the Fresh Air Fund was largely augmented 
by its efforts, 

The band got its peculiar name from the fact 
that when it was first started it used to play in a 
barn not far from Manchester, outside of which 
an old apple seller known as Bess used to take 
her stand to dispose of her commodities to those 
who were attracted by the music, 


for the worker on the land, One penny weekly, at all bookstal? - 
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5 two Simon found himself on the 
und, and just outside the 
pavilion he fell in with Browne, who greeted him 


Simon explained that he had no “ ” but that 
he wee feling Al, and tho fist of thas statements was 


uite 
mee oe cae waive 
wv to 
on. $5 ete were ct sty too small, but as 
knickers nearly covered them, that didn’t matter 


Complete Short Story. 


boys, too, were eno 
geht wd 
pe ae opinion that his 
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Mudscombe, and a -regular in. front of 
followed. But Simon was “on watching 
Basher, and di: the latter got the ball, Simon went 
for him like a cat. But Sam saw him, and, 
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ell, 
Tiros d id 
ve and you said you admired athlctvs, 
.] 80, well T thought Td try my hand at them. Butlin 
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“ Look at me, Simon,” commanded Susan, and he 

her. “ Now tell me,” shecontincd, 

“ was it because of our talk this morning that you weut 
this afternoon ?” 

may have had something to do with {t,” 

“ You see,” he continued lamely, * [— 


afraid it was no go,” he added wistful! 

As he spoke a light came into Susan's eyes which: he 
had never seen there before, and for quite a time she 
didn’t speak. At last she said, but in a quecr sort cf 
voice : 

“T reckon it was fine of you to try and please me, 
Simon 1” ee ee 

The little man stared at her incredulously. What 
could be the matter ? why, the girl’s eyes were quiie 
ry, on, ree, si was binaking furlocaly! 

“I would do anything to please you,” he said. 

“I know you would, Simon,” she answered 
unsteadily-; “ you've proved it, and I’m ashamed o} 
myself for having treated you so badly. Oh, Simon, 
tn gave a agg to see you being knockid 

and half- by those great heavy men to. 
day. . I was laughing and caving at the same time, for 
I knew that you were doing it for my sake. Oh, you 


did » Simon! You were the pluckiest man 
on the field, I reckon!” 
Mr. Meeklamm looked at her as though his eyes were 


going ns fall out. Then ey . Hons J pose grin 
spread itself t across good-humo' eaturcs. 

“Why, Batt he exclaimed, “I do belicvo you 
love me after all! Say there is a chance for me, Sue, 
es sain 

And Susan, turning her away, answered wit 
emotion: “You're more than an athlete, Simo, 
you’rea man!” 

And then at last Simon realised that he had not kept 
goal against Mudscombe that afternoon in vain! 

ee ft 

“TI wonprEr why that Miss Wrinkles always wears 
avell?”™ — . ; 

**I suppose she has not the face to go withou‘ it!" 


fa 
Marer : “ And how do you like your employer, 
Nellis ?* 


ist : Oh, he isn’t so bad ; but he’s bigoted.” 
“Bigoted ? How?” 
“ He's got an idea that words can only be spelied 


his way.” 


25 for the best completed Limerick. 


Last week we published the result of the third of our 
latest in Limerick Competitions, and we have pleasure in 
announcing another of these contests, which havo proved 
60 r with our readers, 7 

idea of the contest is as follows: Below you will 
find a five-line verse in which the last three syllables of U0 
i issing. What we wisi 
you to do is to complete these three lines #0 that tLes 


A young maiden once flew through the sly, 
As she visited friends down at Rye ; 

As she went whizzing past 

At a speed that was fast, % 
All the people who saw cried, ‘‘Oh, my! 


been left unfinished. 

To the euler of the Limerigk considercd the best wé 

will award a prize of £5. _ : 

This is an absolutely free competition. You do i 
eee to send any postal orders or entrance fees w! 
The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

A young dandy once walked—— 

With a [ies Se young girl—— 

He was much put about 

. When a busman cried out, 

"If your father sees you—— 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. You are at liberty to use any rhyming word yoo 
‘2 In each line you must mot add more 
than three sy 


ra rick on a postcard only, 
and ‘ives tothe Baltor, Pearson Weebly, Hors 
Street, London, ‘Dan 4 
top left-hand me Te ee ee arrive not later thau 
Teh, Gcteine 18th 
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Torre are several different ways in which 


accidents may overtake the ing motorist, and 
when you start out on a big race des is always a 


a 


Skidding accidents are frequent when 
a Here, B has run up the bank to overtake His car s 
Cs. at A and nearly resulted in a fearful smash-up. 


re you are going to come through with flying 


colours. 

The first illustration shows an accident that may 

ory easily h if the course be slippery in places 
wi te snow. The racer marked C in the 
sketch is second, and his opponent (B in picture) 
in order to overtake him drives his car higher up 
the sloping course. But at the point marked A, 
when he is level with C, B’s car skids, and he comes 
liding down right on to C. 


tn a 90-h.p. race a couple of years ago, but, in this 
vase, the driver of car B sucpesded ta avoiding an 
accident by'means of his clever handling of the 
steering wheel, 

_An accident to which every racer may fall a 
victim consists in the sudden bursting of a tyre 


while one is #6 full speed. This happened 
tol Cr He Hoyos At Brooklands in 1008, while ho 


4 ITS 


Y, 


A fh? 


Pdi 


This accident took place at Brooklands owi 
3 ng to a tyre 
bursting. The driver's escape was miraculous, as the 


motor wae travelling at eighty-five miles an hour. 


, “ah Sacls 


A Column of Up-to-Date Items. 
Wrey a whale comes Gna on our coasts, as was 
Nps pene the other day, the carcase 
of the Be pry and buried, all at the expense 


engaged in building a navy, 
dae rs havin; tera ordered. 
tected cruisers, the Rainbow and the 
been taken over for training purposes. 
are mostly abstainers. 


nw 


Canapa is busil 
Several cruisers 
Two British 
Niobe, have 
The bluejackets 


Brurxenam 
Stason 


lation 


If it proves 
come 


a Success, al " | 
Midland city’s 1 wes = been — at-one of the 


=. 


c = ~ 
— Jokly Bs possible whieh Tdi. 
"=~— --=, brakes as quickly as possible, which I did. 


the ‘ i 
oes ts A sa 


sporting uncertainty as to which of these many | 
mishaps will be your fate, or whether, on the other | No, 


This mishap actually took place at Brooklands | 


| extremely wrong to adopt such methods, 


was going at a speed of eighty-five miles an hour, 
in an attempt to break tho hour record. His tyre 
burst at the spot indicated by the letter A in picture 
No. 2, and the car instantly flew off the course, as 
shown by the dotted line, cleared the road, and 
went smashing to earth on the far side of some rail- 
ings. Needless to say, the car itself was wrecked, 
but Mr. Tryon was lucky enough to escape almost 


uninjured. 
In the Gordon Bennett Cup race, which took place 
on the Continent a few years ago, I met with an 
adventure which might easily have turned out to bé 
@ bad accident. e road along which we were 
travelling was enveloped in a cloud of dust from 
the leading cars, but the tops of the trees by the 
roadside could be seen, and by these I was steering. 
As it ny ned, the road, at a certain point, curved 
like an S, and ran up over a railway line, after the 
manner shown in the third illustration. This 
level crossing was by a substantial 
pair of gates, and just before arriving at 
point X in the sketch I suddenly found 
pret facing these gates, which were shut, 
7 @ were going at seventy miles an hour, 
~ and the o 


The car spun round twice, and then pitched 
headlong down the embankment into a lot of 
brushwood. Had it struck some of the 
numerous trees we should probably have been 
killed, but as it was, the brushwood broke our 
fall, and we actually got the car up again and 
won the race, in spite of our accident. 
Mention of the ““S” curve brings me to picture 
4, from which you will see the different way 
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The result of jamming on the brakes before closed gates ata 


level crossing. This occurred during the Gordon Bennett 
Cup race on the Continent, when I was driving. 


in which this is negotiated when racing and when 
touring. In racing, the roads are cleared, and speed 
is the great consideration, so that the racer takes his 
car almost in a straight line wherever possible. 

In touring, however, on ordinary it would be 


which would undoubtedly lead to endless 
collisions. So the tourist keeps well to the left, 
as shown in the picture, remembering that this 
S curve is the most dangerous of all turnings to 
negotiate. 

imilarly, the square corner is taken by the 
racing motorist as illustrated in the fifth 
sketch, but to turn thus when touring would 
be absolutely inexcusable and very dangerous, 
The tourist, of course, makes a wide sweep, 
keeping to the left side, as the picture shows. 


Curva has adopted the guillotine for capital punish- 
ment. It was first introduced into France in 1792, 
and is still used there. The Maiden, a similar in- 
strument, was, however, uscd in Scotland so long 
ago as 1566, 


Hyoscrn, the mysterious poison which is being 80 
constantly mentioned in connection with the Crippen 
case, is distilled from the henbane, a common hedgerow 
weed in England, the botanical name of which is 
hyoscyamus. 

In view of the present labour troubles, it is interest- 
ing to note that strikes and lock-outs were responsible 
during 1909 for the loss of two and three-quarter 
million working days. This sounds a lot, but it 
averages no more than about a Li cohend of a day per 
head of the working population of Great Britain. 

Ben Nevis was coated with fresh snow in September 
this year. But there are records of snow xerieg 
fallen on Britain’s highest mountain in July an 
August, and on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee the huge bonfire which was lit on 
the summit on June 22nd was rendered invisible 
even to those standing a few yards away by reason 
of a terrific snow storm. 


How I played the t of a submarine 
boat race. I nasal of 


Two very different styles of negotiating the ““S"” curves 
Note how the racer dives straight across to save time. 


An unpleasant incident that occurred to me during 
the motor-boat races at Trouville some years ago 
is illustrated in the sixth sketch. I was steering the 
Napier II., and in the course of the race we came 
up against a huge wave. Of course, the boat should 
have risen above this, but they had thrown too much 
weight on her head, and the consequence was 
that instead of riding the wave she went right under 
this wall of water. 


For a few seconds we played the of a sub- 
marine, and as I held my breath clung to the 


RAcNa 
Square corners are taken in the same way as the S"” 
curve. 


é 


steering wheel I did not feel at all comfortable, I 
assure you. However, after what seemed a precious 
long time, we came safely through on the other side 
of the wave, and had the satisfaction of winning 
the race. 

And now a word as to the driving of raci 
cars. There is no doubt that the extra arsed 
at which a racing car travels is something to which 
the novice cannot get accustomed all at once, 
although practice and experience will soon put 
him at his ease. ' 

The left hand must be taught to take entire 
ee of the steering-wheel, so that the right 
hand may be free to manipulate the speed and 
brake levers. In the straight your right hand grasps 
the cross-pieces of the steering-wheel, thus steadying 
the front wheels of the car in case they strike a stone 
or other unseen obstacle, 


——- 


at the Trouville motores 
riding a huge wave we went right under. 


In connection with Chavez’ ‘flight it & 
interesting to note that the first historic crossing a 
the Alps was accomplished by Hannibal in B.c. 218. 

Next month, for the first time in its history, Londos 
will have a teetotal Lord Mayor. 


S1onor Cuavez, the conqueror of the Alps, is the 
fifteenth flying man to be killed this year. 


TH opening of our new serial reminds one that 
the first story to be published as a serial was ‘* Robin- 
son Crusoe,” which, after its success as a book, waa 
issued serially in HeaTucotr’s INTELLIGENCER. 

Brsrves the Embankment Cleopatra’s Needle— 
which is going to be cleaned—there are four other 
Egyptian obelisks in England: one each at Alnwick 
aa Doughion Hall, and two in the British Museum. 

Now that the payment of members of Parliament 
is “‘in the air,” people are asking ‘‘ how much ?”* 
About £200 to £300 a year seems to be the avera; 
salary named. But this would have seemed grossly 
inadequate to the French deputies of a little over a 
century ago, who voted themselves £1,600 a month 
‘with extras,” 


hie wife—ie “The Smallholder,.” 


The paper devoted to rural life And read by the farmer, hie son, and 


Little 


Our Gourls 


What's in a Name. 
“She's not a woman; she's my wife,” remarked a 
defendant at the Hull Police Court, | 
What She Admitted. 
At Willesden Police Courta woman prisoner, asked 
if she pleaded guilty, replied: “TadmitI didn’t doit. 
. Nervy Mayfair. — 
At Marlborough Street Police Court, & youth was 
eee when selling newspapers in 


Mr. Plowden: “A very sensitive, nervous locality.” 
He Asked for It. 
he 
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DRAWS THE CORK. 
~' By reason of practice some people are 
ae erick fra any bottle with nestness and 
dispatch, using any old corkscrew for the task. Those 
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Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that~ 


have Caused the Courts to Smile. — 


A Human hacen po <dtie 
A constable, evidence at Greenwich 
Court, said e* I ly arm-in-arm with three other 


young men. 7 
: “Sub” Judice. ; 
A workman who asked the Willesden magistrate 
for time topay his fine, was told to “Get a ‘sub’ 
to-night and pay up.” 
Does He Care Now? 


“TJ don’t care for any » said 


a man who was at St. Pancras by a railway 
constable; He was fined forty shillings at Clerken- 
well for being intoxicated. 
But They Took It. 
“It’s a great are wasting money like 
this. AO re eel jour money Taid the 


magistrata ton prisoner, who was ned fre shillings 


‘An électro-plated pencil-case is given to the der of 
sender o 


cannot undertake to return unsuitable 
WITH THE GRAIN. 


able to Wer regarding a large pile of buildings constructed 


of stone may never have considered that 
each of the thousands of stones which compose it has 
a grain of its own, and that if one of them were laid 
the wrong way it 
would soon split 


} al 
granite, most 
rock has 


formed in water, 


much fuel. Cinders banked up on a piece or 
Py Perey ent too rapid combustion and give 


1 shows the apparatus closed. 2 
ows the bin with . 

the front side: 
removed " 


Weer EnpiNa 

Ocr. 13, 1910. 

Cure Bored Drunkenness. 

Acton, referring to her husband's dri 

ing babite, oaid: “I wish beer was £ia glass. 
Where 


gine es 

apples wing?” th 
witness at Geyiua Police Courts leak 
“ Qn the trees,” was the reply. 


What Slang! 
the Oldham Police Court a man was charged 
drank. A sergeant said the man hada 
arms, and was not in a fit state to carry 
itness called the wife’s attention to the fact, 
but she seemed to think the man quite capable, and 
: “You don’t know him as well as I do,” 


t said he had only had two glasses of beer, 


= 
. 


The : “Asa matter of fact, he was blind 
to the world.” (Laughter.) 

The ( : “What?” 

The : “ He was very drunk.” 


The Clerk: “Oh!” 


each accepted picture par. used on this page. te | 


unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


NO PIN WANTED. 

Onty the very thoughiful 
men carry pins with them, 
and when an ordinary man is 
page a flower for his coat with- 

an accompanying pin, the 
stalk of the blossom citislly pro- 
ecta‘from under the wearer s lapel 
ore many minutes have passed; 
ich worse still, Bp Baga works 
¢ out the buttonhole 
and is Yost altogether. A loop 
of twist sewn just below the 
buttonhole on the inside of the 
lapel, as shown, will save this 
annoyance. ‘The stalk of the 
flower is just thrust through 
the loop and (thus held io 


position, no pin being required. 
—- oe fe 


GRIT CRUSHER, 
Wrrnoovr grit in some form poultry cannot possibly 
thrive. The sand and small pieces of stono they 
swallow constitute their own private mill and help to 


digest their food. In localities which do not atford a 
natural supply it is necessary to preparo the gra 
artifi cially, — ee ierengemen’ illustrated Fpl “ 
very ly for the purpose. ere is a small auvil, 
A, covered with R 
steel studs, like 
huge hob nails, and 
a mace, B, likewise 
furnished with 0: 
studs. Oyster c 
shells, flint, and 5 
bones are placed 
between the two a 
Shaolin by 

yo. 
inoircling h 24 
anvil with a metal 
.eylinder, C, and inserting a handle in the top of the 
mace, D, the latter can be used as s rammer or 
pestle. By ing the handle in the side of the 


mace it becomes a mer. Of course, when used 23 
a hammer more force can be applied to refractory 
substances, but.the pieces when broken are apt to fy 
about and time is wasted collecting them. ; 


Hi eked Fars 


- eb secaly oie cars at Sixty. 
Ts. Andrew Bran: burger, 0) 
etna eTcchas thtbe Miogeuaal tives Prat ies 
‘Chea te Mitko vitch, Dalgrade iy sain com. 
jom: 8 
mitted suicide after his. sweet “had informed 
him she could not leave her situation to follow him 
ae Gifte for Kings. 
r..J. Pierpont M is havin 
the catalogue 06 bis wintapanis 
on vellum. . The edition will be 
to 


their golden wed % 
cha with the m or thoy tended Man of 
guests at a banquet. = € they wore the 


. | A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Woman Railway Porter. 
A woman 


betweon dress i Js and the. police. 
SE iia pepe 
e a 
of hard Chine te vatiehald mas clensed by a 
reinforcement. Two were badly hurt, 
while three men and shop- he hed ave 


between £6,000,000 and 410,000,000, has 


Engraved Marrows. 

Vegetable marrows which when young had in- 
rg sa cut on them were a feature of an exhibition 
nb jornsey recently. The teen grow “en 

uce, and on one large specimen was the 

Lente See neatly engraved. 
Millionaire Marries Nursc. . 
Mr. John S. Lyle, of New Jersey, U.S.A., who is 
-two years of age, and possesses a fortune © 


married 8 tty nurse aged thirty. 
the death of his wife, two years ago, Mr. Lyle 
retained the services of the pretty nurse who 
had attended her, declaring that a man of nincty 
needed a nurse himself. 


Apollos Made Cheaply. . 
For £6 or so, according to choice, any visitor 
to Paris can turn himself out.an Apollo and Herenl«s 
combined. He need only go to a shop behind the 
Opera Comique, which advertises the following price- 
list: One pair padded calves, 8s.; one pair extra 
ves, with nickel mountings, £1 183 
Qs.; one pair of whalebon?® 

with springs, and lock an 


eonding re Pare, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, wW.Ce 


Werk ENDING 
Ocr. 18, 1910. 


The Remarkable Career 


New interest has been added to the Hilldrop 
Crescent by. the announcement that Mr. 
F. E. Smith, the famous K.C., has been retained 
for the defence of. Miss Le Neve. No better man 
could have been secured, for he is one of the cleverest 
pleaders who ever wore & counsel’s wig and one of 
the most brilliant speakers in Parliament. Political 
friends and foes alike consider it ible that 
one day he will be Prime Minister of England. 

What manner of man is he? To with, he 
is an Englishman, born and bred at Birkenhead. 

Then, in the best sense of the term, ho is a self- 
made man. Mr. Smith had nothing in his favour 
when he started life, except his brilliant wits, and 
an iron determination concealed behind the suavest 
of manners. 

His father, a well-known Liverpool barrister, 
died while he was yet a boy, and the family were 
left in rather narrow circumstances, 

A Good Rughy Forward. 

On his own confession, Mr. Smith as a boy 
cared little for study. Hughy football was more 
in his line, and at Birkenhead Grammar School 
he was a noted forward. But he wanted to go to 
Oxford, and as that was out of the question unless 
he won a scholarship, he burned the midnight oil 
and won the prize, a Classical Scholarship 
at Wadham College. 

At Oxford, “Smith of Wadham,” as he was 
known, quickly made his mark in more than one 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


direction. — He made it as a Rugby forward, just 
missing his ‘‘ Blue” through the accident of a 
broken arm ; as one of the finest orators and debaters 
ever heard at the Oxford Union, and as a very 
learned man, for, winning academic honour after 
honour, Mr. Smith became a “don,” é,e., a Fellow 
and Lecturer of Merton College. ; 
. Hav’ s become a * don,” Mr. Smith was promptly 
run in” by the police, probably the only instance 
on record of such an indignity being inflicted on a 
Fellow. But he was quite innocent. 

During a visit. of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Oxford, London police were imported to 
keep order. These, not understanding the playful 
little ways of undergraduates, a row hl Mr. 
Smith, emerging from his rooms, found his “ gyp 
(servant)—an ultra-respectable man—struggling in 
the hands of the police. . 

Convinced that there was some mistake, Mr. 
Smith interfered, only to meet the usual fate of 
peacemakers, and to find himself in the dock, 
charged with “disorderly conduct." He was, 
however, triumphantly acquitted. 

Having been called to the Bar, Mr. Smith 
began practice on the Northern Circuit, and almost 
at once was engaged in a thrilling case of murder, 
piracy, and mutiny on the high seas. 
Congratulated by the Judge. 

The crew of the sailing vessel Veronica mutinied, 
murdered the master’s mate, afterwards scuttling 
the ship and escaping in a boat. 

They were picked up by a passing steamer, and 
told a insist le tale of a fire at sea. But suspicion 
fell on them; one of their number, a negro cook, 
turned ‘‘ King’s evidence,” and Mr. Smith, briefed 
“aa dee : prosecution, obtained a verdict [of 
ity 4 t 2 

The an however, which ‘“‘ made” the rising 

oung barrister was the Live 1 Bank forgeries, 
in which Goudie, the bank clerk, and Dick Burge, 
the pugilist, played eins ae 

Me, Smith defended Goudie ; but the latter having 


89 


pleaded “Guilty,” his counsel could only address 
the Court in mitigation of punishment. 

So well did Mr. Smith succeed, however, that 
at the close of his speech the judge, Mr. Justice 
Bigham, congratulated him, and is said substan- 
tially to have reduced the sentence he had intended 
to award. 

As a lawyer Mr. Smith often rises to great ora- 
torical heights, while he is a very deadly cross- 
examiner, being quick as lightning and absolutely 
tireless. 

Mr. Smith’s maiden speech in Parliament was 
one of the most dramatic on record. He was one 
of a broken and dispirited party, hopelessly out- 
numbered, and he was quite unknown, 

Made His Reputation. 

Nevertheless, when, after an hour, he sat down, 
he had made his Parliamentary reputation for 
ever. He set himself a high standard, but he has 
since more than maintained it, and the news that 
“FB, E.” is “ up,” never fails to fill the house. 

What are the secrets of his Parliamentary power ? 
Well, he has an unexampled gift of saying biting 
things in the pleasantest possible manner. 

Without a trace of passion, rancour, or feeling 
in manner or tone, calmly, quietly, thumbs in 
his waistcoat pockets, he hits his political enemics 
on the raw, and then looks blandly surprised when 
oF howl and dance with rage and pain. 

e is a master of phrase and epigram, and has 
a sparkling, pungent wit. 

But he Hiones of Commons demands more than 
brilliance from its leaders, and Mr. Smith has those 
solid qualities which count in Parliament. 

When ho speaks he knows his subject inside out, 
and whilst he is s brilliant party man, he has given 
proof that he possesses real qualitiesofstatesmanship, 

At thirty-eight years of age, then, Frederic 
Edwin Smith has climbed far up the ladder of 
success, and, given continued health and strength, 
he must inevitably reach the top with more than 
one great prize to choose from, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF AMBIDEXTERITY. 


Every boy wants a companion. 


shown by our artist are brought to notice. 


; ft may add a new terror 
\ to the game of golf. ad 


The training of both hands is being urged by the educational authorities. In days to come, therefors, we mustn't be surprised if the talented gentlemen 
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ype 


"oot 


French Duellists will be 
2 to settle two 


P-Aand may we be saved from 
} the ambidext rous barber. 


He has one if he buys “The Scout”—the best boys’ pass 


to travel by the District | 


and if you have over 
J notice that when a train comes 
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WHat was the 
gteatest crime 
ever committed ? 


B 
Fe 


If the truth were known, it isn’t petty 
that starts a young fellow on the.down- 
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YOU SHOULD READ. 


1, THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 
2. GET ON OR GET OUT. 

3. DO IT NOW. 

4. SUCCESS AFTER FAILURE. 


' and why 46 you langh at her ? “Because the | Price 
fe wearing a stiff . rican gry aes eg —, 


WEEK Ex. 6 
oer Ocr. 15, 1° 


_ STRIKE TRAGEDIES, 


Someone always has = Fe the Penalty of 


A wipow is mourning the loss of a husband 
and children are - father as a result of the 
facets er ps _— Sng in ee Incidentally, 
hundreds of people w the marks of ther 
_ ~ carry £ ther 
Strikes nearly always mean tragedy, frequently, 
for the innocent—for at such times human passicn 
gets beyond control, and someone has to piy. 
Two years ago the dock labourers at Amsterdam 


work, turned and fired the great timber 
sheds. The fire and for nineteen hows 
nine acres of ings blazed furiously. Water 
was obtained with ty, and the firemen Lad 


to be wagon by troops. 

At height of the conflagration, when peopla 

were being compelled to leave their threatened 

a old man, desperate at seeing |.is 
home in rushed through the cordon ani 
flung himself into the burning building. He was 
pulled out alive, but died later in hospital. 

At Muhlhausen in Germany doctors employed 
by the sick fund societies found that their fees 
amounted to about two; per visit, so at last 
combined to go on strike. Before the sick fund 

pads to raise the absurd fees which they 
had been paying, several deaths are said to havo 
occurred among le whose relations either 
‘could not or would hot pay for medical attention. 


Defended by Machine Guns. 

aon yee of pig hgh American strikes is 
Pp f 1 e street car drivers of 
5 Aare went on strike, and when thcit 

— were not complied with took to rioting. 
. military were called out, and a serics of 
itched battles resulted in fifty-four of the strikers 
being p up dead. This was bad enough, but 
it not equal the tragedy. which occurred 
at Zeigler, Lage Marae in April, 1905. The 
miners in Mr. Leiter's colliery having gone on 
strike, the owner filled their places with non-inion 
men, anid continued work. -To protect the blackless 
he raised stockades around the pit mouth, whica 


of the pit. The death roll was sixty. It was 
afterwards proved that the explosion was 00 
accident, but: the deliberate work of certain of the 
union strikers. 

The scene was a Parisian hospital, and on the 
operating table ley a man undergoing an operation 
for nm was approaching 


gave rapid orders, and in a few moments the 
po acetylene amps from his waiting moto 
t 


the 
the -patient would have died, 


Disgrace and Death. 
The failure of the light was due to the wanten 
ice of “King” Pataud, who, merely for the 
purpose of showing his despotic power, is consiant!y 
cutting off the electric power in sections of the city. 
Five years ago a million workmen in fifty 
Italian towns and cities went on strike, and in 
several places there followed rioting and loss of life. 
At the rioters arrested by the police 
was the husband of a well-known opera singer. 1!.° 
first sagrae 


of the theatre at —_— was appearing sayin 

e way in which } 
husband nd hed diegiaes himeelf, et services were 
no longer 


The poor women was so overcome with shame 
and remorse that she took poison and died. “— 

On the same day there were two other suicices a 
Milan, both directly attributable to the strike. s 
cousin of Dr. Gadola, who was cruelly murder. 
by the strikers, killed himself ; and a poor old women. 
who found herself starving through having " 


oe to sell (the printing works having al! closed) 
W.0. | Bung b ( 


“The Smaliholder” teaches such subjects as these: Fruit farming, pig rearing, the Keeping of bees: 


mor ee pear, mente ag kt ran Se SY 


ae 
BONE Tite > 2 ee 


herself out of a We 


t must not be that Hall’s victims 
came entirely from working classes. As a 
matter of in‘ dealing with the 
well-to-do, who be bled for greater amounts 


Captelt Sy et retired from the Royal Navy, 
ani the us| of a wealthy lady, who eventually 
became one of Hall’s most profitable victims. 

The captain occupied a mansion in Sefton Park, 
the “West End" of Liverpool, and he came 
to Hall’s consulting-room as the result of seeing 
one of his advertisements in the daily papers. 

peer gop 

of cancer, to a surgeon he might 
have had his life po ae but once he entered 
of Hall’s consulting-room he was 


Charmed by the doctor's 


handed guineas to bo oured of some mysterious 
t which Dr. Hall had conveniently 


T—— that she thoroughly 
joyed Hall always maintained 
_ = Alloway Medical nce el 98 Fa 
cen cancer cases, and; Ms 
believed him. es 4 7 
One of the most effective ef Hall’s circulars was 
& statistical account of the progress of the Institute 
in the matter of cures. This going back for many 
rs gave it an air of solidity and stability. 
with @ modest 40 per cent. claimed as 
far back as the early seventies it ended with close 
on 100 per cent, in the late nineties. 
Here is an extract for the year 1898 :— 


Cures effected. 

Consumption .. 99°8 per cent. 
Cancer oe ee -. 978 ” ” 
Paralysis . ow ce BF ome 
Blindness . . si a | 
Locomotor ataxy -- 85 yo» 

And so on until almost every disease known 


unknown was included, and marvellous cures 
proclaimed. It may seem incredible, yet the 
end meray of -— who came to Hall absolutely 
e tement in the circular. 
To furer nfiuence them Hall qoceaonally —_ 
of a sixteen- r—the first and only 
number was marked’ Vol. VIL, No. 334—and 
contained some really clever testimonials 
manufactured by Hall. It p to be -an 
independent n ] journal having no connection 
Spa with the Alloway Medical Institute, and 
ost every copy brought three or four patients 
to the “ Tnatitute” . 
thee for Five Shillings. 
But to return to tain T——. A great, 
Simple-hearted: sailor, sa a standing advertise- 
ment for Hall, whose conversational charm com- 
pletely won both husband and wife. 
ne captain took his medicine regularly, and 
progress, Being a deeply religious 
man, Hall also became one for the time being, 
roe eventually the hypocrisy brought another 
rd Guiness from the captain and an equal sum 
m his wife. Thus from the pair of them Hall 
received £262 10s,, and in return they were given 
& dozen bottles of medicine which cost at an 
e ~— a about five shillings ! = 
: laboratory was unique. It consis 
wired in Liverpool of a tiny ecorsrcces at the top 
the house containing just sufficient space for o 


A eplendid airship story 


“AR MAAAABAAGD Pe eee ee 


Co. 


eseene et lle 


‘in | crate of bottles and several jars of saccharine, 
glycerine, and quinine. These three simple 
ingredients provided the medicine that on many 


occasions was said to be on its way from New 
York, St. Petersb and Paris, a thousand 
half-pint bottles could be made for £15 and sold 
to Hall’s dupes for not less than £500. 

Twelve weeks in ae oy brought in fees 
£2,000, despite the fact t not @ penny was 
taken during the first fortnight. The Lowes 
described in our last week’s article changed the 
situation, and thenceforward lectures ranked ohly 
second in importance to the advertisements in the 
daily Press. 

Some of the cases treated in Liverpool were 
marvellous examples of the stupidity of the 
unhealthy. 

he ot A vag eg who ae pay — ial 
paral of the left arm . C) ten 

i and was given two bottles of medicine 
com; of saccharine and glycerine. 

A short time afterwards wife came noe 
with a story of: an internal complaint. 

did not recognise her as the wife of a patient, and 
he made the mistake of giving her exactly similar 
medicine, and the same instructions. ; 

Husband and wife solemnly took the stuff for 
three months without ever suspecting yeping | 
Their medicine bottles must have stood side by 
side, and yet they believed that while one could 
cure paralysis the other would remove a dangerous 
internal complaint ! 

The “Board of Advice.” 

Liverpool is certainly # credulous city. Other- 
wise the worthy citizens would not have handed 
over £2,000 to Hall in exchange for £30 worth 
of useless medicine. 

Who can believe the following story t—yet 
it is an absolute fact. ; 

A well-dressed, well-educated man called and 
described his ailments—chronic catarrh really 
when given its proper name—but it would not have 
suited Hall’s purpose to diagnose so ordinary @ 
complaint. He told the man that his life was in 
danger, and that if he did not undergo the New 
York treatment, extending over six months, he 
would be dead inside less than that number of 
weeks. The fee was fifty guineas. 

“ My dear sir,” exclaimed Hall, in well simulated 
horror, “you've just come to me in time. In 
fact, another day and I should have refused to 
take your case on any terms. As it is I shall have 
to pats to New York a full account of your con- 
dition. Our New York Board of Advice will meet 
immediately and decide epee the treatment. 
Then it will take forty-eight hours to prepare the 
special medicine, which will arrive here in about 
eight days.” 

The introduction of the cable was purposely 
done to extract the sum of £2 10s. which the client 
had on him. He had promised to return next 
day with the fifty guineas, and meanwhile he 
handed over every penny in his possession in order 
that the “cable”? might be sent to “our New 
York Board of Advice.” 


Turning Away Money. 

If well-educated, sharp business men could 
be duped so easily, what chance had a working 
man’s wife with her limited knowledge of the world ? 

Hall was up to every move. It was only to be 
expected that a small proportion of callers should be 
absolutely penniless considering that the Alloway 
Medical Institute stated that “ Everything was 


Hall never treated these persons disdainfully— 
he used them for his own purpose. 

For example, a white-faced woman of forty-five, 
obviously the wife of a labourer, would enter 
the consulting-room slowly and respectfully. Hall 
would guess at once she was no good, but he would 
give her five minutes of his time. 


“Ah, I see, you're a sufferer from so-and-so. 
How a have you been in this state? Ten 
youre. ell, I am afraid the Alloway Medical 

titute can do nothing for you. You see, we 
have our reputation to consider, and we shouldn't 
care to take up a case we did not feel quite certain 
of curing anently. No doubt 
you are prepared to pay a big fee, but I shouldn’t 
dream of ting your money. The Alloway 
Medical Institute oures every case. Had you 
i dig Al gr Rll 
something. Now it is too late.” 

The poor woman, unable to get a word in, hobbles 
off to inform her street of the astonishing record 
of the Alloway Medical Institute. Her neighbours 
ponder over the story of the wonderful doctor 
who refusea money when he considers that he 
cannot ma E me actually proved that 
every such case t on an average twen 

in small fees to the “ Doctor.” 7 

It was little things like this that made Hall's 
fortune. His weird knowledge of human nature 
was his chief stock-in-trade. 

When the South African War broke out he 
subscribed a gui each to a dozen newspa 
funds, and copies with his congribution surked 
were left in the waiting-room. 


Bluffing Liverpool. 

His nerve, however, was oe, for greater 
feats. On a certain occasion he wished to spend 
a few days at Blackpool. 

The problem was how to make callers during his 
absence return to the offices of the Alloway 
ato He a acarseg gs a 
accordingly ly who came to iverpoo 
head sof the Alloway Medical Institute 
was med confidentially that Dr. Hall had 
been sent for hurriedly to perform an operation 
upon one of the highest offi at the War Office. 

The ruse brought back practically every one 
who had called while he was at Blackpool. 

Such a trick as this may seem childish, but the 
gullible Liverpudlians were completely taken in. 

Again, patients who had been forgotten in the 
rush of new business were satisfied when the excuse 

iven for the delay was personal attendance on the 
rd Mayor of Liverpool. It was bluff, and nothi 
else, from start to finish, and bluff won eve: 
time. 

One of the most difficult clients in Liverpool 
was a retired detective- 

i to have his little 
complaint. Fearlessly 
medicine—saccharine and glycerine—and the child 
took it regularly. 


A Detective Swindled. 


When the father voiced his discontent Hall 
became wary. He had resolved to stay in Liverpool 
another six weeks, and so he extracted a promise 
from the father to try another couple of bottles. 
If they did not effect the oft-promised cure Hall 
agreed to return the fee of ten guineas. 

“ Come again when your girl has finished these,” 
said Hall, Panis g over the bottles. ‘ You will 
observe that the doses are smaller, I have 
strengthened the medicine.” 

The detective-sergeant went off, and in seven 
weeks came back to get his ten gui The 
doctor had been gone a week, the landlady told him. 
It may have dawned upon the victim then that the 
doses had been arranged to keep him out of sight 
of the headquarters of the Alloway Medical Institute 
until Hall had had time to get away from Liverpool. 

Of course, the poor father wrote many indignant 
letters to the London branch near Portland Place, 
but any replies he received were evasive, and 
altho TrutTH took the case up no harm was 
done to the Alloway Medical Institute. 


(More of the methods of this swindling quack 
will be described in next week's “ P.W.”) 


ie now running in “The Scout.” the bost penny weekly for boys. 
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43 
A_NEW_ HUMOROUS SERICS. 


Mrs. Guurry had been staying for a few days at a 
popular seaside resort, and she was coming down the 
stairs after saying ‘ Good-bye” to the proprietor of 
the boarding-house when she saw the boot-man 
standing beside her three trunks, which were to be 
carried out to the cab as soon as it arrived. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Chuffy, as her eye fell on the man, 
“T haven't given you your tip, haveI ? And as she 
spoke she handed him sixpence. 

The man looked at the coin curiously, and then he 
looked at Mrs. Chuffy. ‘Is this forme, ma'am ? ie 
he said a little insolently, for he was accustomed to 
nothing less than half-a-crown. 

“ Of course, it’s for you !” said Mrs. Chuffy. “* Who 
did you think it was for ?” 

“J thought perhaps you might have meant me to 
take it home and put it in the children’s money-box, 
ma’am,” said the man, with exasperating coolness. 

“The idea !”’ cried Mrs. Chuffy, as she walked to 
the open door. ‘ The impudence of the fellow. I 
was going,” she added, turning to him with a severe 
look on her face—‘‘ I was going to give you another 
twopence for carrying my trunks out to the cab; but 
you shan’t have it now. There’s a man outside there 
who'll probably be glad of the job, and I'll trouble you 
not to interfere in the matter in any way!” 

Mrs. Chufly beckoned to a seedy-looking man who 
stood at the bottom of the steps, and having ascer- 
tained from him‘that he would be very happy to 
put her trunks on the cab, and would undertake 
not to be rude about it, she showed him the 
trunks in the hall and got into the cab. There was a 
little altercation at first between the seedy-looking 
man and Boots, who was doubtful about the ad- 
visability of letting him into the hall, and Mrs. Chuffy 
called through the window to her new man to hurry up. 

‘After the man had brought the second trunk out 
Mrs. Chuffy, who was impatient to be off, handed him 
twopence, and told the driver it was all right. So 
that by the time the poor fellow arrived on the pave- 
ment with the third trunk, the cab was half-way 
down the street. The seedy-looking man having 
ascertained that the lady had driven to the station, 
started out in that direction with the trunk on his 
shoulder. When he got to the corner of the street, 
he ape | remembered that though honesty is its 
own reward, it is not necessarily anybody else's, and 
that a trunk in the hand is worth two on a [station 
cab. He therefore turned off into a field, and havin; 
found a secluded spot, treated the trunk exactly as i 
it had been his own. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Chuffy having reached the station, 

called a porter to ee her trunks down from the cab. 

“Where's my third trunk, the little one with all 
my loose change in it?” she inquired abruptly of 
the cabman, as the porter stood waiting for a modest 
recognition of his services. 

i There wasn’t only two put on the cab, ma’am,” 
the driver assured her. 

Mrs. Chuffy said that that was all rubbish, because 
she had three trunks, therefore they must have all been 
put on the cab. It will be seen that her ideas of logic were 
a little hazy, but her intentions were good. All she 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY’S 
New Character, Mrs. Chuffy, has Another 
Adventure. 
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figure for a lady of her 
frugal mind. 7 

At the station nothing 
had been seen of the 
seedy-looking man with the 
trunk, which was not sur- 
prising, as he had not been 
within a mile of it. Mrs.s 
Chuffy sniffed her grief at 
the loss of her trunk, and 
then had the remains of 
her luggage taken round 
to the departure platform. 

There was a good crowd 
of returning _holiday- 
makers all arriving with 
luggage. Mrs. Chuffy, therefore. ot her trunks 
labelled as soon as she could, and then she said to 
the porter who was in charge of the operations : 

ni k here, young man, I don’t want to take any 
more risks. I’ve just had one of my trunks stolen. 
and I’m not going to lose another one. How can 
I be sure of them ?” 

““T don’t know, ma’am,” said the harassed porter, 
who was busily labelling a fresh load of luggage that 
had just arrived. ‘ Leastways, if I was you I should 
take and sit on it till the train comes in, and then 
you can be sure of it.” 

Mrs. Chuffy thought that was a good idea. She 
hauled her trunks to the wall so that she should have 
something to lean her back against, and then she sat 
down. For a few moments she watched the piles of 
luggage arriving, and then, feeling a little tired and 
drowsy, she gradually dozed off to sleep. 

Consequently, she did not notice that as the luggage 
was brought along to be labelled, it was being gra ually 
piled round her in readiness for the train as soon as it 
should steam into the station. In five minutes or so 
a perfect wall of boxes and trunks intervened between 
Mrs. Chufiy and the outside world, and when she 
woke out of her nap the wall about her was at least 
seven feet high. 

“Here, you fellow!” cricd Mrs. Chuffy as soon as 
she realised the embarrassing situation, “‘ take these 
boxes down and let me out at once !”” 

There was, however, far too much noise and bustle 
in the ee terminus for Mrs. Chuffy to be heard, 
although she mapped her knuckles on somebody's tin 

rtmanteau till they were sore. As it was not 
ikely that she was going to remain a prisoner there 
till the train came in, she reached up as high as she 
could and pushed one of the top trunks with the idea 
of tipping it over, and then taking the next one in the 
sam2 way. 

As it happened, however, just as the trunk was 
hanging in the balance, its position caught the watchful 
eye of a porter, who, imagining that it was topplin 
over of its own accord, pushed it back and raed 
another heavy trunk on the top of it to keep it steady. 
It was all done so quickly that Mrs. Chuffy had no time 
to attract the man’s attention, and she foresaw the 


BOOKING 


could think of for the moment was to have the two |, 


trunks bundled back on the cab again while she 
returned to the boarding-house to find her missing 
property. The Boots explained directly he saw her 
that the seedy man had only put two trunks on the cab 
and had followed her on foot with the remaining one. 

“You silly fellow!” cried Mrs. Chuffy. “ Why 
didn’t you call the cab back ?” 

“Beg pardon, ma'am,” replied Boots, “ but you 
said as I wasn’t to interfere in any way.” 

““W-where do you suppose the man is now?” 
asked Mrs. Chuffy, sane at the state of affairs. 

Boots assured Mrs. Chuffy in his most confidential 
manner that he really couldn’t say. He had seen 
the man take the trunk as far os the corner, and then 
he had turned off. He might have found a short cut 
across to the station, and then again he might not. He 
also added that that was what you had to expect 
when you engaged people out of the street to do 
your jobs for you. 

“Never you mind what I have to expect!” cried 
Mrs. Chuffy angrily. ‘‘ I’ve no doubt the poor man’s 
waiting at the station for me now!” And she 
jones into the cab and told the driver to hurry 

ck to the station. On the way there she began 
adding up to see what her morning drive was costing 
her, and the total came out at a rather depressing 


There are no offensively bloodthirsty stories in “The Scout,” the best penny weekly for boys. 
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sopeoesy ‘ Usvorre 


“Where's my third trunk, the one with all my 
loose change in it?’ demanded Mrs, Chuffy. 


prospect of being cooped up in her improvised prison 
until all the corner seats in the train had been taken. 

Being a lady of firmness and determination, she 
decided that she would climb to the top of the heap, 
and ask to be rescued, and also call for the prompt 
discharge of the idiot who had caged her up without 
warning. 

As the boxes were arranged from Mrs. Chuffy’s side, 
they formed an improvised flight of steps. Mrs. 
Chuffy found very little difficulty in climbing the 
steps till her head and shoulders protruded above the 
heap, and then she called out to attract attention to 
her unpleasant position. 

| Two young men with green neckties and decorative 
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socks were the first to notice her predicament. Ina 
flash one of them imagined he had got a completo 
grasp of the situation. 

“Come on, George!” he cried. ‘‘ Here's a lark! 
The old lady's been hiding behind there till the last 
moment, and now she’s going to spring a sufiragette 
meeting on us. They're always bobbing up liko that 
when you least expect them.” 

The young man called George followed the direction 
in which his friend was pointing. Then, by way of 


“You can’t hold a meeting here.” shouted the 
policeman, above the din. 


a suitable comment on the situation, he shouted in a 
feminine falsetto ‘‘ Votes for Wimmen !” 

The next minute Mrs. Chufiy was surrounded by 
a cheering crowd, who called upon her to speak up, 
while one smart young man wanted to know whether 

tage stamps would be accepted for the collection. 
Before, however, she had time to say a word, a railway 
policeman was on the scene. 

“You can’t hold a meeting here, ma'am,” he shouted 
above the din. ‘ You must come down at once, 
please.” 

“T told you,” said Mrs. Chuffy, evidently repeating 
a remark she had previously made, and which had 
been inaudible in the noise of the traffic—* 1 told you 
to get me a ladder.” 

“We don’t keep ladders here, ma’am,” said the 
policeman, rather abruptly. “This is a railway- 
station, not a builder's yard. Come along down, 
please !” 2 

“She looks like an old hand at the game, officer, 
interposed an old gentleman. “ I’m told it takes at 
least six policemen to get them to the station, and 
even then onc or two of you are liable to get crippled 
over it.” 

“ Come on down,” said the policeman, not altogether 
relishing the knowing old gentleman’s explanation. 

As it happened, however, the London train came 
steaming in at the moment, and the porters began to 

ull away the trunks to get them into the luggage V:". 

the policeman, nerving himself up for the fearful 
fight which he told himsclf he had keen Ict in for, 
approached Mrs. Chufiy warily from the safe breast- 
work of a couple of trunks, and said he should want 
her name and address. He also said that if he had 
any nonsense he should take her in charge, and that 
would mean a month at least. . 

Mrs. Chuffy told him he was a great stupid, and 
explained the circumstances. As the porter who had 
been responsible for the heap of luggage corroboral: d 
her view, she was allowed to gct into the train. But 
she lost her corner seat. 


(Mrs. Chuffy has another adventure next weck.) 
— kt he 


“I Bo your pardon,” said the landlord, ‘ bu 
do you walk in your sleep ?” . 
“No,” answered the guest, who had arrived the 
day before. ‘‘I hope didn’t disturb you last 
ight, but the fact is I've been a country doctor for 
thirty years, and I’m so used to being called up two 
or three times during the night that unless I get 
out of bed and walk round once in 4 while I dont 
get any sleep.” 
——_ t£——— 
“So he said I was a polished gentleman, did 
he?” 
“Well, yes ; it was the same thing.” 7 
“Ah! ‘What was the exact word ? : 
“He said you were a slippery {cllow. 
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How Jack Tars Can Win Promotion. 


NaroLEon used to boast that every private in 
his army carried a Field-Marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, meaning that under him merit alone 
counted, and the highest promotion was open to 
all. While it would be too much to say that every 
Jack Tar has o reasonable chance of becoming an 
‘Admiral of the Fleet, he certainly carries an officer's 
telescope in his sea-chest. . 

Compared with “Tommy Atkins” the man-of- 
wars man has better prospects of reaching full 
commissioned rank. 

In the Navy a sailor may reach full com- 
missioned rank by more than one avenue. 

His most obvious course is to join as a boy and to 
work himself up the following promotion ladder: 
Second-Class oy, First-Class Boy, Ordinary 
Seaman, Able Seaman, Leading Seaman, Petty 


Officer, Chief Petty Officer, Warrant Officer, 
Commissioned Warrant Officer, Commissioned 


Officer. 
A Commissioned Warrant Officer is a bit of a 

swell, for he ranks with an Army Second- 

Lieutenant, and gets £183 to £219 per annum pay, 

exclusive of allowances, 

From the Engine-room. 

Alternatively, an ambitious and clever young 
mechanic may make his way to commissioned rank 
via the engine-room, joining the Navy at the 
minimum age of twenty-one (maximum twenty- 
eight) as an Engine-room Artificer. 

A sinall number of boys of between fifteen and 
sixteen are accepted annually for training as Engine- 
room Artificers, but, as a rule, the candidate 
must be a grown man, and a competent workman 
at one of the following trades: Engine Fitter and 
Turner, Coppersmith, Boilermaker, Engine Smith. 

After six years’ gocd service, and given the 
ability to pass certain examinations, the budding 
lieutenant can become a Chief Engine-room 
Artificer. His next step is to Warrant rank, and 
the title of Artificer Engineer. 

Then he climbs further up to the rank of Chief 
Artificer Engineer, and is now eligible to be pro- 
moted Engineer-Lieutenant, with pay of from £264 
to £301 a year. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the status of Naval engineer officers has been 
greatly improved of recent years, They now 
have Naval rank and titles, which formerly they had 
not, and starting as Engineer Sub-Lieutenants may 
climb to be Engineer, Vice, or Rear Admirals. 

It is certainly possible, then, for a young mechanic 
to become a Naval officer, and it is just possible 
for a young joiner or carpenter to end up with 
a Naval officer's sword by his side. 

First a Shipwright. 


Joining the “Carpenter's Crew” between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-eight he may after 
at least five years’ service become a shipwright, 
and as Shipwrights are eligible for promotion to 
commissioned rank the road is apparently clear 
before him. But only apparently so, for the 
regulations state most distinctly that the Carpenters’ 
Crewman who becomes a Shipwright has no claim 
to further advancement in his new rating. Still, 
some brilliant deed on active service might earn him 
the epaulettes, 

_ On the other hand, the young man who joins the 

Navy asa Shipwright, which he must do between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, mest 
certainly can gain a commission. The entrance 
qualifications are not very severe, the candidate, 
assuming him to be mentally and physically fit, 
only has to show that ho possesses a knowledge 
of wood and iron shipbuilding, that he is capable of 
using the ordinary tools for cach efficiently, and that 
e knows the different parts of a boat, and how to 
Tepair them, 


A small number of boys are admitted to the 
hy as potential Shipwrights. Starting as Ship- 
Wright, he becomes in turn, all being well, Carpenter's 
Mate, Chief Carpenter's Mate, Carpenter, Chief 
Carpenter, and finally Carpenter-Lieutenant Chips, 
Commissioned Officer of his Majesty's Royal Navy, 


with pay fro 1 
illowiaeee m £237 to £273 per annum, plus 


“The Scout’ appeals to boys of all .lass2s. 


can’t have been weighed. 
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HIS MISTAKE, 
CoBBLE was a careful coal dealer. 


One afternoon he arrested an employee who 


was driving out of the yard. 
** Hold on there, Tom!” he cried. 


for a ton, to me.” 
Tom shouted back: 


“This ain’t a ton, guv’nor. It’s two tons.” 


‘* Two tons, is it ?’’ said the dealer, in a mollified 


tone. “ Beg your pardon. Go ahead, Tom!” 


COC 


CoLLECTOR (warmly): ‘‘ I’ve been here a dozen 


times, sir, and I positively won’t call again.” 


Mr. Poorpay (cheerfully): ‘‘ Oh, come now, my 
man, don’t be so superstitious about making the 
thirtceath call; nothing will happen, I assure you.” 


>———_0C= 


Mrs. Prentice: “ How do you manage to have 


such delicious beef ?”’ 


Mrs. Bywell: “I select a good, honest butcher, 


and then stand by him.” 


Mrs. Prentice: ‘“‘ You mean that you give him 


all your trade?” 


Mrs. Bywell: ‘No; I mean that I stand by him 


while he is cutting the meat.”* 
_—_ CC 


THE WAY TO GET IT. 
“Loox here, Smith,” cried Jones, 


street to avoid me. Is that so or not?” 


“‘ Er—no—I—er—I didn’t see you, old chap,” 


stammered Smith. 


“Perhaps you thought I was the sort of man 
it is not safe to lend a littl money to, eh?” 


continued Jones, unpacified. 


“Not at all—not at all,” protested Smith, “I 


know—er—that you're quite safe.” 
“Smith, I misjudged you. 


pounds——” 
OC 


‘* VERSATILE ?” said the genius’ friend, musingly. 
“Yes, on the whole I think I should call Jones 
He’s the sort of man who, if he were a 
piece of furniture, would be one of those book- 


versatile. 


cases that turn into a folding-bed at night.” 
COC 

Wire: ‘“ How do you like my new hat?” 

Husband: ‘The 


Wile: “ Big prices! Why, I made it myself!” 


Husband: ‘‘ Um—yes—er—as I was saying, the 
rices for such monstrosities as 
Now, your hat is a 


idea of paying big 
the milliners are showing ! 
work of art. Looks as if it came from Paris. 
Beautiful, my dear! ” 
__ OC 
A DISCOURAGING GAME. 


TE best boy had taken his girl and her mother 


to the football match. Of course, the old lady 
wanted to know the ins and outs of the game 
and these the young man worked his hardest 
to explain. 

Just as the match was about to start, the old 
lady once more asked : 

“Now, what are they going to do?” 

“Well, you sce the players at this end?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“ And you see the goals ?”* 

“IT suppose I do.” 

“Well, the players at this end will try to kick 
the ball through that goal, and the players at the 
other end will try to kick the ball through this 

oal. Now watch!” 

But after one goalkeeper had saved several 
shots in succession, the old lady was roused. 

“Well, I never!”? she exclaimed. “‘ Look at 
those poor fellows trying their hardest to kick 
the ball through, and that goalkeeper a-knockin’ 
it out again!” 


FOOTBALL CRITICS 


Will find rel‘able and topical information and 
reports appearing regularly in the London 


Daily Express 


Everywhere One Halfpenny Daily. 


“That coal 
It looks a trifle large 


angrily. 
“I’m under the impression that you crossed the 


I beg your pardon. 
Now if you can manage to let me have a couple of 


idea of paying big prices 
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LOOK AT YOUR ‘PARTING’ 


LEARN THE CONDITION OF YOUR HAIR. 


FREE SUPPLY OF EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR ONE 
WEEK'S REINVIGORATION OF YOUR HAIR'S 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

Baldness is one of the most insidious of toilet 
troubles. 

That is why its cure is so often postponed until 
almost too late. 

‘That in its turn is the reason why so many men 
and women suffer from partial or total Baldness 
or Hair-Poverty at the present time, even although 
they are still quite young in years. 

In the opinion of the greatest Hair Specialist in 
the world, Mr. Edwards, the discoverer of ‘‘ Harlene” 
and “ Harlene Hair Drill,” Baldness, just like Grey- 
ness, Dullness, and other signs of Hair-Poverty, is 
never absolutely incurable, even in its most advanced 
stages, sf proper remedial methods are adopted. 

THE “DANGER LINE” 

With both men and women, for instance, Baldness 
or Hair-Thinning often begins at the parting. 

Ilere is the danger zone, or rather, to be accurate, 
the danger line. 

Presently, in the “ brushing and combing ” process, 
a few of these weakly hairs fall out, and are not re- 
placed by a new growth. 

When you wake in the morning do you ever, for 
instance, find any hairs on your pillow whick have 
fallen out whilst you were asleep? This is a sign 


that the hairs are becoming loosely rooted in their 
follicles; and if this tendency is not checked (as you 
can check it by the splendid free method mentioned 
in this article) your hair will become very thin and 
‘skimpy ” indeed. 


Here is another test! 

Pass your comb several 
times through your hair, 
and give it a good brush- 


ing besides with a brush 
that possesses fairly long 
bristles. 

Now look at your brush 
and comb, and if you find 
them almost “choked up” 
with hair that has come 
out in the operation, 
write at once to Mr. 
Edwards for his Free 
Toilet Outfit, and help 
your hair to regain its 
health, strength, and 

DO Ta aioe your beauty. 

: GENEROUS OFFER 
Then pull the weatpin theteedirecions BY THE 
created by the parting. This sill serve to 
Semeheectce , SPacuMsr. 
ing of the parting, do not lowe a day in To every reader of this 
hich conta at all inveractious ang journal, then, lady or 
Dir atteuklepace roan, “Moats, gentleman, young or old, 
dav, and within 7 days you wilt te Who wants toimprove the 
delizhted with the imprucement, condition of her or his 
hair, Mr. Edwards will send, free of charge, every- 
thing required for stimulating its growth and render- 
ing more glossy and attractive-looking its condition. 

He will send you (if you will fill up the coupon 
given below and post it to him to-day) a complete 
Outfit for cultivating your hair in strength, luxuri- 
ance, and beauty. 

In this outfit you will find: 

1. A free bottle of that wonderful Dressing 
Tonic, and Grower,'‘Harieno for the Hair.’: 
2, A supply of that equally popular Shampoo 
Powder for home use, “Cremex for the Scalp.” 
3. The compliete rules for carrying out the 
world-famous Toilct-practice of “Hair-Drill.” 

Parting or no parting, then, write for this valuable 
free Toilet Outfit. 

Now isthetime. Write to-day to Mr. Edwards, 
The Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 and 96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. (enclosing 3d. in stamps to pay post- 
age), and the Outfit will reach you by return of post. 

If you are satisfied with the results of the one 
week’s Free Trial and wish to continue “ Harlene 
Hair. Drill” Toilet Culture, you can obtain further 
supplies from all the leading chemists and stores 
throughout the world, or post free from the 
Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 and 96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., at the following prices ; 

“ Harlene-for-the-Hair,” in 1s., 23. 6d., & 48. 6d. 
bottles. 

“Cremex,” in 1s. boxes, each box containing six 
Shampoos, 


FREE COUPON. 


To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 95 and 96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
Dear Sira,—Kindly send me one of the Free Scven Days’ Toilet 
Outfits you are offering to readers of Pearson's Weelly, 
Leuclose 3d, in stamps to cover postal charges toany part of the world. 


Pearson's Weekly, O-t. 13, 


It is a clean boys’ paper, 
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ENCOURAGING HIM. 

“ Waar is all-this straw doing in the 
roadway ? Somebody ill?” as' the 
man passing. oat . 

“Hush!” said the man at the gate, 
holding up a warning finger. ‘‘ There’s 
a young man calling on my daughter to-night 
who has been coming to see her for six years. 
He's very easily frightened. We hope he’s going 
to propose to-night, and we are taking every 
precaution against his being startled !"* 


SOC , 
* Hes “I dreamt last night that your mother was 


I. 
Sher “Brute! I heard you laugh in your 


sleep.” 
>S_O0Co 


Estate Agent : “1 tell you, sir, the death rate in 
this suburb is lower then in any other part of the 
county.” 

Mr. Townem: “1 believe you. I wouldn’t be 
found dead here myself.” 


LO oe 


Mrs. Laytebyrd (as Laytebyrd comes in unsteadily 
at 3 a.m.): “You have no excuse for coming 
home at this hour end in this condition.” 

Laytebyrd : “I had one, my dear, and it was a 

one, but I can’t think what 
t was,” 

: >—D0ce< 

WOULDN'T MISS IT. 


Surprma his arm about the waist 
of the lissome maiden, the bold 
motorist was about to implant © 
kiss uponher;ruby lips, when his 
attention being thus distracted from 
the wheel, the machine attempted 
to climb a tree, jumped a fence, 
demolished a barn, and came to a 
stop against a stone wall. 

ive minutes later the maiden 
recovered consciousness, and said 
to the young man: 

““Weren’t you about to—to—to 
kiss me when the accident hap- 
pened ?”* 

>S0ce-=< 


Sergeant: “‘ Where are you going, 
Smith ?” 
Smith : “To fetch water.” 
Sergeant ; ‘In those disreputable 
trousers ?” 

Smith: “No, sergeant; in this 
"ere pail.” 

D0 

¥ Doctor: “I found the patient to 
be suffering from abrasion of the 
cuticle, tumefaction, ecchymosis, and 
extravasation in the integument and 
cellular tissue about the left orbit!" 

Judge; ‘* You mean he had a black eye ?™ 

Doctor : ‘“‘ Yes.” 


t 


SOC 
“Waar do you do to keep your hands looking 


nice ? 
“I don’t do anything.” 
. OC 


Old Gent : “Do you know what becomes of little 
boys who swear ?” 
rchin : “Yes; they become golfers when they 
grow up!" 
_—l_OCooC 
ITS PURPOSE, 
“’Erg year har! Quallettee! Perime qualler- 
tee at fi’punce. Orl Hinglish meat!” 
Thus yelled the man behind the gutter meat- 
_ in hoarse tones. ica’ be 
stout woman with a large sto} . She 
sniffed, and began to turn over the aoe 
“Tl ave this bit at fourpence,” she said. 
“* No, you won't!” replied the man. “ Fi’punce, 
or nothink !" 
“Tl give yer fourpence, an’ not a farden more !” 
said the lady stubbornly. 
“ An’ I tell yer, fi'punce !”” repeated the man in 
a rage. ‘‘ Why, wot d’ye fink the people’d sy wot 
you've arst ter yer party if they know’d yer on’y 
giv ’em fourpn’y beef ?’ 
“Yer o-makin’ a bloomer, young feller!” 
retorted the stout woman with the air of one who 
was scoring 8 mammoth victory. “I ain’t a- 


thinkin’ o’ givin’ no parties, not me! I wants to 


poison a dawg!” 


Boys enjoy “The Scout"; p rcats Ibe thele aons “oO reali it; the edit:.r ie proud of it. 


ut, it’ 
Cabby : “That ain't nothin’ ter go b 


wipe and /zstlets iain 


Ediled for lhis week only 
éy T. E. DUNVILLE 


RELIEF READY. 

Doctor: “Have you any aches or pains this 
morning ?” 

Patient ; “ Yes, doctor; it hurts me to breathe ; 
in fact, the only trouble now seems to be with my 
breath.” 

Doctor: “ All right. I'll give you something 
that will soon stop that.” 

OC 

Traveller : “I suppose, my man, you get a great 
lot of idiotic questions put to you every day ?”” 

Porter: “Oh, yes, sir; you are the twenty-first 
to-day.” 

>SOoco 

“Wert, here I am,” announced the fashionable 
physician in his breezy way. “‘ And now, what do 
you think is the matter with you?” 

“ Doctor I hardly know,” murmured the fashion- 
able patient, ‘‘ What is new ?” 


a1) 
NO COMPARISON. 


's barely a mile as the crow flies.” 


QUITE ANOTHER MATTER. 

“You should send an inspector down to see 
what’s the matter with this man’s meter,” said the 
cashier in the gas company’s office to the super- 
intendent. 

“Oh!” began the superintendent, “ we throw 
as ry about meters——" 

“This is no oe He sends a cheque for 
the amount of his bill, and says it’s very reason- 
able!" 

1 Ol 

She: “They say that an apple a day will keep 
the doctor away.” 

He: “Why stop there? An onion a day will 
keep everybody away.” 

SOC 


“Mr. Grimes,” said the rector to the vestryman, 
“we had better take up the collection before the 
sermon this morning.” : 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; I’m going to preach on the subject of 
economy.” 

osS0oc-< 
JUSTIFIED DECEIT. 

Tuy were arguing about the alleged inborn 
strain of deceitfulness in woman, and she retaliated 
by citing instances of men deceiving their wives. 

“TI suppose,” said he, “ that you hold that a man 
should never deceive his wife ? 

“Oh, no,” she smiled back at him, “I shouldn't 
go so far as that. How would it be oe for 
: 18 ae man to get a wife if he didn’t deceive 

er 


2 
- 2 


a 


y. This’ere’s a taxi-cab, not a hairyplane.” 
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GOLFING DEFINED. 


_A arovP of people, ail non-golfers, were 
picnicing in a private park overlooking a 
green, dotted with sheep. One gentleman 
remarked to the rest, as he considered 
rather smartly : , 

“Golf might be defined as billiards gone to 
grass.” 

‘Spleen on the green, I'd call it,” said a lady. 

“ Or the last flicker of the dying tire of athletics," 
snecred a young football player. 

“The misuse of land and language,” suggested 
a tennis lover. 

“No, no, you're all wrong,” said one who did 
not much care for any kind of sports. “ Golf 
is simply a game wherein the ball lies badly and 
the player well.” 

ofS OC 

Cecile: “* What would you give to have such 
hair as mine ?” 

Jeanne; “I don’t know—what did you give?" 

Co 1 ©] 

She (sweetly): “I have just been oiling the 
cylinder for you, dear.” 

He (under the motor): “Cylinder be hanged! 
That was my ear!” 

> SOC 

Dolly : “‘ No, I won’t wash my face.” 

Grandma ; “‘ Naughty, naughty! When I was 
a little girl I always washed my face.” 

Dolly ; “‘ Yes, and now look at it,” 
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WHAT SANDY SAID. 

A Grovr of Scotch lawyers were met convivially 
at an Ayrshire inn one cold evening. Tho con- 
versation turned upon pronunciations. 

“Now, I,” said one of the barristers, “ always 
say neether, while John, here, ea)3 
nyether. What do you say, Sandy ‘” 

The hot tipple had made Sandy 
doze, and at the sudden question he 
aroused and replied : 

“IT? Oh, I say whuskey,.” 


OC 


“ App you in pain, my little 
man?” asked the kind old gentle- 


man. 
“No,” answered the boy, “ the 
pain’s in me.” 
COC 
“Drm young Skinnick’s uncle 
remember him when he made his 
will ?” 
‘““Must have. 
anything.” 
Ol 
Wifle: “I am trimming up last 
year’s hat for this winter, to save 
the cost of a new one!” 
Hubby : “How good of you; you're s perfect 
little angel!” : 
Wifle: “AmI? Then give me a guinea to buy 
wings.”* 


Didn’t leave bim 


o>—_0Cc< 


*“‘ Wary do widows almost always marry again ?” 
“ Because dead men tell no tales.” 
> Do0c~<- : 

“THat dog of yourn flew at me this morning, 
and bit me on the leg, and I now notify you that 
I intend to shoot it the first time I see it. 

“The dog is not mad.” ; 

“Mad! I know he’s not mad. What's he got 
to be mad about ? It’s me that’s mad!” 


>—_OC 


“Tp a man had an arm long enough to touch 
the sun and burn his fingers,” said the professor, 
“he would not feel the pain for 5,692 years. i 

“ And for how many thousands of years coul 
he be heard swearing about it, professor ? asked 
the anxious student in the second row. 


moc 
DELUGED. 


“Eppre, I want the lawn well watered this 


evening.” 

“ iT right, father.” 
“Exceptionally _ well, 

thoroughly soaked.” 
“Yes, dad.” h 
“In fact, you, might even try to get as muc 

water on the grass as you do on yourself. 


understand? Get it 
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PROLOGUE. 
John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married. Seven 


years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
litlle girl, Mims. It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and siz-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
amerry gathering of the child's playmates are romping. 

John Hume te called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calle at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar's wife. 

“Tve found you, my dear,”; she says. “‘ Years 
ago when you trusted your pore little mite to me you 
called yourself Mrs. Garrick. ‘Ow was I to know that 
under the name of Miss Chalmers you was acting as 
governess in Mile End Road? Now, ma'am, tf you 
was Mrs, Garrick, you couldn’t ave been Miss Chalmers.” 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman knows 
the terrible secret that has always haunted her, for previous 
to her marriage she had borne a child, and this woman, 
Urs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during tts brief 
existence and seen it carried to the grave, And now—— 

“* What do want ?” Betty falters. 

Mes. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the safe. 

Little Mims, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot, She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door. “Go!/” he commands. Then turning to 
the child he carries it up.tc bed. When he returns, the 
room isempty. Betty Hume has gone / 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Time has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
tince that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 
is always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She has grown into 
& beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 

Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
rh a days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
had been one of the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. e was Mimi’s idol, even in those 
days as a fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket. 
They have been firm friends ever since, and something 
more on Mimi's . for she loves him. David is a 
ournalist in London now, earning his bread-and-butter 

y evolving sensational fiction. 

Mimi,’ ou.” And there, in 
; eld, he tells her the story of his love. 
The girl’s throbbing heart is almost too full for 
words, but she obtains David’s promise that he will 
try to find her lost mother, 

As the two lovers wander slowly homeward through a 
quiet wood Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is 
staying at a neighbouring farm, enjoying a fishing 
holiday. He has a keen, but unreciprocated, admiration 
for Mimi, 

The girl introduces the two men, and Lang returns 
to the farm, where a letter awaits him from his father, 
Gideon Lang, a solicitor. It reads :— 

My Deas Boy,—I shall be glad to hear how you 
are getting on. You will be interested and glad to know 
that I have every reason to believe, from information just 
alt aay that a certain party is at present employed at 

Tushington’s, the big Regent's Circus Emporium. 
W rite soon, my dear boy. 

Your affectionate and well-wishing father, 

“ Grpgon Lana.” 
J Meanwhile, David goes home with Mimi and obtains 
obn Hume's consent to their marriage, 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi’s love, the jour- 
nalist returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W., to 
work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. One 
night just as he is going out to post off a story, a woman 


Px 


pushes him back into his flat. It is Phobe Kenyon, 
the girl who had held him infatuated three years ago, 
and then thrown him over to marry an old man for 
money. 

“‘ David,” she pleads, ‘I am miserably unhappy,” 
and she tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 
failure. But David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
former love for the fascinating Phabe is completely 
dead. He informs her of the altered circumstances. 

‘‘T—I congratulate you,” she murmurs, and tries 
to smile as she turns towards the door. 

David offers to see her to a cab. Then he pulls 
her back suddenly, thinking of her reputation as well as 
his own. Someone is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, a middle-aged beauty specialist, 
with dyed hair and a weakness for imitation jewellery. 
Madame Frayle lives in the opposite flat, and her 
clients call at very late hours. Mostly they are women, 
but this time it is a man—Rupert Lang. Madame 
Frayle welcomes him in, and peering ee the 
letter flap of her door, the beauty specialist and Lang 
see David and Phebe Kenyon leave together. 

It is past midnight when David returns. He 
notices a woman hurrying along. Tragedy, want 
and misery, rather than degradation, are written on 
her once-beautiful face. 

‘“* Good God !”” whispered a 

Changed now, tragically world-soiled and trampled- 
on, but the same woman—Betty Hume. 

The woman drops a handkerchief containing a key, 
which is picked up by David. On the key is a tab 
bearing the address, “ No. 40 Bewlay Street,” and the 
handkerchief is stained with blood ! 

For murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Street. 
A policeman patrolling the street has noticed the open 
door of this untenanted house, and has explored. 
In the basement-scullery the body of a man lies 
stretched, his glassy eyes staring upwards. 

The dead man’s aristocratic appearance—the 
refined, well-kept hands, the carefully-trained iron- 

ey moustache, the well-groomed hair—adds to the 
oe of the scene. 

Most ghastly of all perhaps is the manner of his death, 
jevaaled where the overcoat gapes. 

A pair of scissors, the blades closed, have been used 
like a dagger. 
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Be CHAPTER Ill. 
a P.C. Jarvis Observes. 
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P.C. Jarvis, mastering feelings that found expres- 
sion in a moment’s sickly giddiness, put his fingers on 
the dead man’s wrist, but there was no pulso to give 
the lie to death, though the limp hand was hardly cold. 

Jarvis recorded the fact. He was forcing himsclf to 
observe now, trying to keep at arm’s length distracting 
human thoughts on the subject of sudden death, its 
manner of aftecting the living, and the need perhaps of 
having to break the ghastly news to women. 

“ Scissors ?’”? he muttered, the question prompted 

the weapon of death. 
Otis chovehts returned to the woman who had issued 
irom the house and fluttered indistinctly through the 
lamplight. He retained a general impression of the 
woman's figure and height, but it was not sufficiently 
distinct for identification purposes. Her back was to 
him as she passed through the light. . 

One associates scissors in a gencral way with women 
rather than men ; but, as well as the murdered man and 
a woman, Jarvis's observations convinced him that a 
third person, a man, had visited the basement seullery. 

Being, however, neither an inspector nor a detective, 
only P.C. Jarvis, 135 P.Q. Division, it was his duty not 
to spend his time indefinitely trying to solve the 
mystery, but to notify it as quickly and quictly as 

sible. : 
aa he had already noted certain things in a quick, 
commonsense way that belicd the absence of brains, 
despite the asacrtions of some of his colleagucs. It 
was all the more ercditable because the circumstances 
were not normal, and he was a young man. A nervous 
imagination might have found the strain too much in 


that basement scullery. But the country-bred Jarvis ' up with Inglis’s quick thoughts, 
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was made of stout stuff, though the nervous tension of 
hanging on to a runaway horse’s head or being set 
upon by a crowd of roughs was nothing to this. 

There might have been a struggle, but there was 
nothing to suggest a violent struggle about the mur- 
dered man’s attitude. His overcoat, the collar still 
upturned, was open. His dark silk muffler had 
fallen away from his throat, but the white collar was 
clean and uncrumpled. Age is not always easily 
guessed. Hemight have been some fifty-five years of age. 

Jarvis noted the striking character of the hand- 
some, pronounced features, and rose from his knee. 

The beam of lantern-light travelled round the 
scullery, and rested on the top of a low cupboard. 

** Hullo ?”” 

A metal candlestick of a cheap kind stood on it. 

‘* What about a sixpenny bazaar ? ” thought Jarvis. 
He believed in using and cultivating his powers of 
observation, and he recalled now having noticed much 
such a similar pattern of candlestick at a sixpenny 
bazaar. 

There was a match-box in the tray-like base. Beside 
the candlestick was an opened paper packet containin 
slabs of bread-and-butter and a couple of slices o 
cake. Also, on the top of the same cupboard was a 
metal tea-pot and a saucerless cup. 

As the light played on the slabs of bread-and-butter 
and the thick slices of cake, P.C. Jarvis asked himself 
another of his unspoken questions. 

‘* What about a coffee-stall ?” 

There was a ‘“‘door-step” look about the bread-and- 
butter, and something about the pieces of cake that 
recalled to him a certain coffee-stall in the Chalk 
Farm Road, just off the lower end of Bewlay Street, 
kept by one Robert Duckett—more familiarly and 
shortly called ‘* Bob.” 

It was Jarvis’s duty to notify the murder as quick]. 
and as quietly as possible now, but he gave himse 
absolution for a few more seconds to gratify his powers 
of observation. 

The light travelled again; stopped. Jarvis dropped 
again to one knee. 

The murdered man had been done to death with a 
pair of scissors. Here on the floor lay a reel of black 
thread, a packet of needles, and a patch-like piece of 
either very dark blue or black serge, a threaded needle 
giittering in it. 

Again the young constable, who looked more like a 
rustic who had stumbled into policeman’s clothing 
than the genuine professional article, asked himself 
another of his unspoken questions. 

‘* Patching somebody’s coat or trousers ? Whose?” 

s s * s s e 


When Taepentor Rayne, of the P.Q. Division, came 
along silent Bewlay Street, accompanied by a sergeant, 
P.C. Jarvis stepped from the shadow of a house and 
saluted with the mechanical precision of a London 
policeman. 

“No. 40, sir,” he said in a low voice to his inspector, 
giving his head a backward jerk. ‘I thought it best 
to keep it quiet till you came along—or the sergeant.” 

“What's wrong ?”” 

“* Murder, sir.” 

* * . ° ° 

“Something wrong at No. 40. They say it’s 
murder!” 

The man who had panted out the words as he rushed 
past David Inglis was one of those mysterious news- 
scavengers who knew the value of getting first informa- 
tion of crime or disaster through to Fleet Street. 

ie re reper the words mechanically. He still 
st hard by the entrance to the flats in the light of 
the street lamp, by which he had read the number on 
the tab of the key and examined the bloodstaincd 
handkerchief, both dropped by the woman he had 
identified, despite the gap of thirteen years, as 
Elizabeth Hume. 

The sounds of the man’s retreating footsteps dicd 
away, and half-a-mile Bewlay Strect became silent 
again with the after-midnight silence of your suburban 
thoroughfare. No. 40 was a distance away beyond 
a curve of the road. 

Mimi, love, the gladness of the previous day, and the 
domestic tragedy of thirteen years ago, were mixcd 
He could not 
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-Tefuge in the area, and either 
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dissociate Mimi from her mother, from that tragic 


‘figure, with hunted expression and staring eycs, 


who had hurried past him as he stood in the unlit 
entrance to the flats, and had disappeared so suddenly 
that the only conclusion was that she must have gone 
to ground down one of the areas. 

he house in which Inglis had his flat, No. 133, was 
no exception in the matter of an area. It was a large 
house that the landlord, despairing of letting whole, 
had converted into flats. 

There was still no stirring along the silent thorough- 
fare as Inglis pulled himself together. He must find 
out what had actually happened at No. 40. 

But before taking that direction, prompted by an 
instinct, he gave a quick glance to left and right, 
stepped to the area rails of No. 133 and looked down. 

The windows below were barred and shuttered, 
but a thin pencil of light stabbed out from a crevice, 
and Inglis, who possessed the quick, vivid imagination, 
that visualises, pictured the caretaker, who lived in 
the basement on the other side of the shutters, drowsy 
and watery-eyed from a series of ‘‘ night-caps,” if 
not asleep. It was a matter of a second or so before 
his eyes accommodated themselves to the greater 
darkness of the area. 

“Good Heavens!” he breathed. 

A dim outline and something white had shaped them- 
selves into the figure and the upturned face of a woman 
outstretched on the area flags. He 

ripped the rails as if the action 
felped him to steady his thoughts. 

The woman he had recognised as 
flizabeth Hume who had dropped 
the bloodstained handkerchief and 
the key with “No. 40 Bewlay 
Street ’” on the tab, both at this 
moment in his pocket, had taken 


fainted or fallen and stunned 
herself. 

Mimi’s mother ! 

This fact was supreme in Inglis’s 
mind as, after a sharp glance to 
right and left, he p quickly 
and stealthily down into the area. 
His emotions did not hamper his 
action. He had formulated his 

lans before he gathered up the 
Frail, limp figure in his arms. 

He had his foot on the first of 
the area steps when sounds reached 
him from the pavement above. 
He stopped. Hurrying footsteps _ 
were coming closer. : 

“T tell yer it’s murder—the ’tec 
didn’t know I ’eard ’im give the {mii 
office to the cop to keep ’is eyes #il 
and cars skinned——” ail 

The two men, ragged night- | 
birds, bound up Bewlay Street, (¥ 
passed out of earshot. / 

Inglis sct his teeth. Elizabeth 
Hume’s head rested limply on his 
shoulder. As he waited for a 
moment, listening to the retreating 
footsteps, others came into hearing. 
His senses were clear, but his 
pulses were throbbing like drums. 
Clasping the unconscious woman 
more closely, he stooped, his face 
upturned to the rails. 

Policemen ! 

The helmeted figures were darkly 
silhouetted against the area rails. 

Inglis had got his under lip between his teeth. But 
they passed. He straightened up from his stooping 
position, waited, then carried his human burden up the 
area steps. No hesitation, his purpose was clear. 
Bewlay Street, in the immediate neighbourhood, was 
again silent and deserted, though in the distance 
windows were lighting up. 

The door to the unlit entrance hall of the flats was 
open. Inglis’s flat was on the second floor. 

Phebe Kenyon, her visit, and the purpose of her 
coming, had been clean blotted out of Inglis’s mind, 
and he only recalled her in a subordinate kind of way 
as, holding his senseless burden closely to him, he came 
round a turn of the stairs and saw that the door of his 
flat was ajar. He must have forgotten to close it 
when he escorted Phebe from the building. He was 
thankful now for his oversight. An opened door meant 
time saved. 

He was still on the stairs, not yet level with the 
second floor. But the downturned light on the landing 
caught and gave a gleam to the brass plate on the door 
of the flat opposite his—Madame Frayle’s—and Inglis 
could sce it, and realised from the glow of light hazing 
thrqugh the glazed upper half of the door that Madame 
Frayle was not yet abed. He had remarked to himself 
more than once that though Madame Frayle must be 
prospering, thanks to her Golden Specific and her 
woman-clients of all classes, she only kept one little 
servant, who came daily, not sleeping on the premises. 

It was quite possible that Madame Frayle had a 
client with her at this moment. ‘T’acy came, some of 


them, stealthily, veiled, and at strange hours. But | 
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was it always in quest of the Golden Specific that made 
the face beautiful, the eyes bright, and the figure a 
feminine joy, that endowed—according to Madame 
Frayle—the taker with the power to kindle love and 
admiration in the oppesite sex? Inglis thought that 
matters more sinister sometimes took place behind that 
door with “Madame Frayle”’ engraved on its brass 
late. 
But he was not concerning himself now with the 
exact relations between Madame Frayle and her clients 
as he trod more warily and stealthily, knowing from 
experience where boards creaked. He only hoped 
desperately that Madame Frayle, if she had a client, 
would not choose this moment to show her off the 
premises. In consequence, the brass plate, catching 
the light, exercised a strained kind of fascination upon 
him. 

Could his eye have picrced the dividing walls, he 
would have seen that Madame Frayle had ao visitor, 
but not a woman, a man, Rupert Lang, whom Inglis, 
had he troubled to give him a thought, would have 
assumed to be still at Hallard’s Cross. But he had no 
time for wandcring thoughts just now, though Mimi 
was present in his mind, inspiring him practically in 
what he was doing, and meant to do, for her mother, 
whom fate had flung across his path on this night with 
tragic unexpectcdness. 

And could Inglis have hcard the conversation that 
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had taken place in Madame Frayle’s ‘“ consulting 
room,” with its offensive bad taste and its diagrams 
and photographs of women before and after taking the 
Golden Specific, his clean, manly soul must have risen 
in revolt, and a horror possessed him at the thought of 
such a man as Rupert Lang ever being near, breathing 
the same air as the pure girl-woman enshrined in his 
heart. 

“ It will cost a lot of money,” Madame Frayle was 
saying in a voice reminiscent of thirteen years ago, 
when certain letters had changed hands—at a pri:e. 
But so far as looks went, few would have recognised 
in the flashilv dressed Mad-me Frayle the shabby 
blackmailing Mrs. Mowle of Hallard’s Cross. 

She had provided her visitor with whisky-and-soda, 
and she herself was drinking créme-de-menthe ; and as 
she put the liqueur glass to her lips, she watched the 
effect of her words on the man opposite. She could 
afford créme-de-menthe now; in former days her 
favourite beverage was gin, and she was still very 
partial to it. 

. soe ”*—her eyes narrowed slightly—‘ and it’s 
risky 

“I know that!” Rupert Lang’s hand went to his 
throat and played with his collar as if its tightness had 
somcthing to do with the constrained tone of his voice. 
“ But—well, it will be worth your while. Ill tell 
the girl to come and see you. Will it be—all 
right?” 

““Ye-es!’? whispered Madame Frayle. ‘ But it’s 
very risky nowadays. You sce, folks and the public 
in general are much more interested in hinfant—”’ she 
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corrected herself a moment later—“ in infant ali 
than they used to be!” ee 

“Very well!’ Rupert Lang was again fingering Lis 
collar restlessly. ‘I'll get along now.” 

“One moment,” said Madame Frayle. “1 shall be 
wanting some money on account—in advance. And 
I don’t believe in cheques, Mr. Lang, under certain 
circumstances, nor even notes—gold’s good enough 
for me ! sai iSecated 

The badly-educa woman had a way o i 
out, despite the “* Madame ”’ preceding ber al 

** You—you shall have it. In the course of two or 
three days.” Lang looked at his watch. “I'd no 
idea it was so late. You might have a look out to see 
if the coast’s clear, I don’t want to run up 
against——” 

He checked himself. He had not realised till that 
nigat—till at Madame Frayle's suggestion of queer 

ames going on opposite he had pcered through the 
etter-trap—that David Inglis occupied a {lat in the 
same block ot buildings. 

“Very well!” said Madame Frayle in her oily 
voice, and went to the front door of her flat, followed 
by Rupert Lang. 

_ She opened it cautiously, an inch or 80, only to close 
it again quickly, but with a silence acquired by 
practice. 

wie 7 she whispered. 

e light on the landing was turned low for the 
night, and she had only caught an indistinct glimpse of 
someone, carrying something or somebody in his arms, 
in the greater dusk enveloping the stairs. 

Then, as she had done once before that night when 
David Inglis escorted Phabe Kenyon from his flat, she 


_ dropped to one knee and tilted the Ietter-trap silently. 


She saw more distinctly now. 

“My word!” she whispered. 
“What's his game this time 7” 

David Inglis, bearing Elizabcth 
Hume in his arms, had reached 
the slightly-opened door of his fiat. 
He was asking himself if it were 
actual, the seeming slight opening 
and quick shutting of Madame 
Frayle’s door, or merely the figment 
of his overwrought imagination. 
He had glanced swiftly at tie 
upper glazed half of the door, end 
seen no shadow reflected upon it, 
but Madame Frayle was on one 
knee, and Rupert Lang stood close 
to the age wall. He had very 

articular reasons for not wishing 
avid Inglis to know of his visit to 
Madame Frayle. 

it Lord ! » 

The ejaculation slipped with a 
gasp from Madame Frayle’s lips 
as the landing-light fell on the 
face of the woman in Inglis’s arms. 

“It’s Elizabeth Hume!” 

But Madame Frayle did not voice 
the last words, 
Loegerdeetertendoogeeteatenfocertectestestenteogeeteegeezese 
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Inctts closed the door of his 
flat, and bore Betty Hume into 


As Inglis, with his burden in his arms, passed Madame Frayle’s door, it seemed to him is * kshop,” th in 
that it quietly opened an inch or two and as silently closed. id tales aaa Teka eure 


which sensational fiction was turned 
out. The green-shaded  oil-lamp 
was still alight on the paper-littered table. 

His bedroom adjoined the ‘‘ workshop.” He bore 
the unconscious woman into it, switched on the electric 
light, and laid her on his bed. 

He saw her tragic face more clearly now. Het 
shabby hat had fallen back. Her hair was lustreless, 
but still the fair colour as he remembered it, thirteen 
years ago. Tragedy, hardly degradation, was written 
on the wasted but. still beautiful features, bloodiess 
now and the colour of chalk, save for a trickle of blood 
that ran down her chin from her lower lip. : 

For a moment Inglis’s senses blurred ; his cyes 
dimmed. A picture—one of those vivid imagination- 
pictures of his—of a children’s party, the central figure 
a beautiful, dainty woman, unsteadied him badly. But 
the next moment his splendid humanity and com- 
passion found expression in action. It was character: 
istic of the man. : 

It was no use speculating how it was all going to 
end. He could not anticipate the future. But his 
purpose was to revive her and somehow get her aw:ty 
as quickly as possible—from Bewlay Street. 1° 
speculate on his chance of success was only to waste 
time. 

He was doing things now. He unfastened let 
shabby, ragged dress at the throat. His fingc's 
touched something. It was o small oval frame 
attached to a piece of ribbon. He did not pause to 
examine it. All his sentiment, his intense compassion 
and humanity, his love for Mimi, were being given 
pordy practical expression. This woman was Minus 
mother, 
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But had he paused to glance at the photograph in 
the frame, it would have conjured up even more vividly 
the children’s party of thirteen years back. On the 
morning of that day, the vicar o Hallard’s Cross had 
iven his wife as a eurprise-gift Mimi's photograph, 
givreily taken, set in a gold frame. At the back, a 
Jock ot the child’s hair. : 

‘After thirteen years Betty Hume still wore it. The 
frame was of gold, but it had never crossed the pawn- 
shop counter. . 

Inglis slipped an arm round her, raised her up, and 

ut a glass of water to her lips. Then he reached for a 
towel trom the near horse and wiped the blood from 
herchin. She must have bitten or cut her lip when she 
fainted or was stunned ks falling in the area. 

He splashed water on her forehead. 

But be was thinking as well as doing things. Who 
bad been murdered at No. 40 Bewlay Street ? Again 
he wiped blood from her chin and lip before placing the 
glass to her mouth. 

God alone knew what her life had been during the 

t thirteen years. 
Miler eyelids, the blue veins in them very distinct, 
were beginning to flicker now. A sigh, that just missed 
being a moan, slipped from her lips. 

Inglis compressed his, and was grateful that Mimi 
was not present. For a moment he pictured her 
aslecp—either in the land of dreams or oblivion. It 
was one o'clock now. The clock in the ‘‘ workshop ” 
was striking. It sounded curiously distinct. 

There were two doors to the bedroom, one opening 
into the “‘ workshop,” the other into a passage. The 
converting of 133 Bewlay Street into flats had called 
for considerable architectural ingenuity, and much 
use of lath-and-plaster partitions. At the end of the 

, in a room opposite the small kitchen, slept 
bir. Wer, Inglis’s elderly housekeeper. 

There was a history attached to Mrs. Wex, and 
Inglis’s part in it was characteristic of the man. Mrs. 
Wex was one of those admiraole women who fight the 
battle of life bravely. For years she had tried to save 
adrunken husband. She had fought at the wash-tub 
and done charing for the children who had been born 
to her—and aied. 

All that was dearest to her had been taken from her, 
and death had not yet given her release from her 
husband when Inglis, diving one night into the under- 
world of East-end poverty, came across her in a little 
tenement, drawn into it by tne ravings of a man in 
delirium tremens. Inglis had been present at the 
drunkard’s death. Since when Mrs. Wex had been his 
housekeeper. She worshipped him. 

The other tenants wondered at Inglis’s housekeeper, 
but Inglis was Lea regarded in Bewlay Street as an 
eccentric, unrecogni genius, due to the fact that he 
had a way of forgetting to have his hair cut regularly. 

Inglis had sent Mrs. Wex to bed at eleven o'clock, 
despite her protest that she felt as fresh as new paint, 
and had set her heart on cooking Mr. Inglis something 
hot and tasty for supper after he had got his work off 
by the last post. 

But Mrs. Wex ted no problem to Inglis at 
this moment, as Elizabeth Hume’s vein-lined eyelids 
were flickering open. If Mrs. Wex should wake and 
appear, he knew that he could rely on her absolutely. 

his highly-strung faculties were concentrated on the 
problem of the woman who was_ recovering 
consciousness, 

Someone had been murdered at No. 40. Who, why, 
what the nature of the murder done in the untenanted 

‘ouse were unknown to him. But after all that had 
happened, the dropping of the key and handkerchief 
when she started at sight of him in the entrance to the 
flats, her hunted manner, her taking refuge in the area, 
it was impossible to dissociate her hon the crime. 

It even flashed through his mind that this night’s 
mystery might be a sequel to the domestic tragedy of 

irteen years back—might be, if unlikely. 

. vere are some things a young man cannot discuss 
ra & young woman, though she be his betrothed. 

nglis had not discussed her mother's possible offence 
te Mimi. Mimi had simply told him what had 
vappened on the night of her sixth birthday. ‘I'he 
ri sensitive delicacy of maidenhood just 

trothed had not forbidden that. 
aot & matter of fact, Inglis had long ago arrived at 

@ nature of Elizabeth Hume’s offence. His undcr- 
standing of life and character was deep beyond his 
years. He knew how ruthless, how narrow was the 
yicar’s sense of righteousness ; but he also knew him 

Or a just, if mercilessly just, man who would not have 
jondemned his wife on a baseless suspicion. The 
ot that little Mimi had seen strewing the study 
loor when her father towered in his terrible attitude of 
unforgiving accusation over her crouching mother had 
Perhaps pore her guilt. And then the woman in 
ballt 8 dress who had hurried across the vicarage 
; Blackmail and a woman’s sinful frailty was_his 
a eatin of the scenes Mimi had described to him. 
rt nd somewhere in the background of the tragedy 
“ “f had wrecked a home there must have been lurking 
the other man.” Had Betty gone to this other 
a when she left the vicarage ? 
is tizabeth Hume's eyes were wide-open now, staring 
P blankly into Inglis’s face, and betraying the effort 
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of her mind to grasp who he was and where she was. 
Memory had not yet returned to her. 

‘“* Where am I?’ she whispered feebly. 

She did not recognise him. Inglis, the man, bore 
but little resemblance to the boy of the children’s 
pee But the blankness in her staring eyes was 
yielding to a haunted expression telling of memory 
coming back. She seemed to be contemplating some- 
thing that had interposed itself between her and the 
man supporting her with one arm. 

“Why am lL here? Where amI? Oh, God, what 
am I todo?” 

Her teeth chattered as she spoke. She was like a 
woman not properly awake from sleep and night- 
mare, groping in a semi-light, voicing what was crecping 
through her mind unconsciously. 

‘* You'ro safe here for the present,” said Inglis. 

His splendid humanity was again expressing itself 
practically. He must give her time to recover her 
senses, and try to infuse into her a sense of respite 
and security. Nothing is more infectious than manner. 
Inglis’s manner was calm, direct, matter-of-fact- 
outwardly. He might have told her dramatically and 
sentimentally that he knew who she was, and revealed 
himself as David Inglis ; he might have harrowed her 
emotions by telling her that he was betrothed to her 
daughter Mimi, that he had not so very long come 
from Hallard’s Cross. But he did nothing of the kind, 
though such thoughts were revolving, wheel-like, in 
his brain. 

She was looking more dead than alive from shock and 
physical exhaustion. She might faint again at any 
moment. 

‘* Lie down,” he said. ‘‘ Keep your eyes shut. I’m 
going to get you some whisky. I haven’t any brandy.” 

He kept a bottle of whisky in his workshop. Certain 
Bohemian friends of his had a way of dropping in for a 
smoke and a drink. His brain was working very 
rapidly as he passed into the adjoining-room, and 
poured neat whisky into a glass. 

When he carried Elizabeth Hume up to his flat, 
news of murder at No. 40 had not reached that end 
of Bewlay Street, but it was sure to spread, despite the 
lateness of the hour. He knew, too, that the police, 
after having examined the actual scene of the crime, 
would extend their investigations. It was more than 
likely that Bewlay Street would be subjccted to a 
house-to-house inquiry. If a smart inspector should 
be in charge of the case he would have this done 
parallel with investigations at No. 40. Telephone 
and telegraph would be flashing the news to eve 

lice-station in London. Scotland Yard had probebly 

n notified, if detectives of the C.I.D. were not 
already on the scene. 

“God have mercy on her!” whispered Inglis as he 
passed into the bedroom with the whisky. 
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EurzaBeTH Hume had risen and was seated crouch- 
ingly on the edge of the bed, her hands linked across 
her eyes, her body rocking to and fro mechanically. 
She drew her hands, transparently thin and veined, 
from her eycs as Inglis came towards her. 

“ Drink this!” he said, putting the glass to her lips. 
“Then we can a 

His tceth clicked. 

Somcone was knocking on the outer door of the flat. 

Elizabeth Hume staggered to her feet and clutched 
his wrist. She seemed to take him for granted. 

“ For pity’s sake, don’t let them take me!” 

A drowning man or woman will clutch at a straw. 
The note in ihe woman’s voice was one of unreasonin 
terror. To her the man to whom she had appealed 
was a stranger. But everything was out of focus. 
She had lost her grip of things. 

For a moment Inglis’s senses blurred. 

The knocking ceased ; then continued. It was not 
clamorous, but insistent, imperative, almost official. 

In the little bedroom at the end of the passage that 
took a rectangular turn, Mrs. Wex, Inglis’s house- 
keeper, was awake and sitting bolt upright in bed. 
Had Mr. Inglis gone out to the post and forgotten 
his latch-key ? She had known him to do such things, 
particularly “when his head was full of the plot for 
one of them storics of his.” And then there was 
that photograph standing on his writing-table since 
he came back from Hallard’s Cross—the photograph 
of his “ financy,”’ the original of which was more ikely 
from Mrs. Wex’s knowledge of life to be res nsible 
“ for absent-mindedness, wanderings out into the night 
and star-gazing, neta and sichlike, than story- 

ts and sich rigmarolings.” : 
ag Wex alipped out of bed and got into slippers 
and an extraordinery-coloured dressing-gown. Then, 
with an almost miraculous swiftness, she screwed up 
her grey hair into a knob and drove a hairpin through 


t. i 
me Gawd bless ’im!” she muttered. ‘ May 'e ‘ave 
all the ‘appiness ’e deserves —and a bit o’ make-weight 
throw’d in—which Providence ain't always free 
with!” 

(Continued on next page-) 
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She was a thin little wisp of s woman, Mrs. Wex, 
angular, sharp-featured, and grey-haired, but highly 
charged with indomitable vitality, the fighting vitality 
that in the past had found expression in dering for 
the children that death had taken from her, in efforts 
to redeem a drunken husband. Now all her devotion 
was centred on Inglis. . 

The knocking ceased and continued again. Mrs. 
Wox’s features changed expression. During her 
husband’s lifetime ehe had lived in a chronic state of 
listening for policemen’s knocks.’ And a policeman’s 
knock has something distinctive about it to an 
— ear. If Wex had been alive—— ; 

rs, Wex stepped out into the passage. As she did 
so, Inglis came from another door, pulling it to behind 
him. It was one of the two doors to his bedroom. The 
right-angled corner of the passage hid the front door 
from them. 

“ It sounds to me like the perlice |” said Mrs. Wer, 
the sight of Mr. Inglis disposing of the forgotten latch- 
key possibility. “Though whether it’s fire or 
burglare——” 

Inglis put a hand on her wrist. He was suro of Mrs. 
Wex. Nora moment was to be lost. 

“‘There’s a hunted woman in my bedroom,” he 
whispered. “She must be out of the flat before the 
door's opened. Get back to your room. Stay there 
till I knock. You must know nothing. Then go and 
open the door.” a 

Mrs, Wex’s lower jaw dropped. But her faith in 
Inglis survived the momentary shock. She said 
nothing, but alipped back into her room. : 

The Tnccker was going again, persistent, imperative 
—an open-in-the-name-of-the-law kind of knock. 

Inglis stepped back into the bedroom. Elizabeth 
Hume cecusted with her back to the wall, her fingers 
clawing into her face. 

“Come!” whispered Inglis. 

He slipped an arm round her waist, and carried 
rather than led her into the little kitchen and ecullery 
combined at the end of the passage. He did not 
switch on the light. 

A tradesman’s lift ran past the kitchen window. 
It could be worked either from below, or by the pulley- 
ropes that ran the window. 

Wex had once told Inglis how she had been 
nearly “ skeared ” out of her life by a little varmint of 
a tradesman’s boy, who had pulled himeelf up on the 
lift and showed his wicked, Crue face at the 
window. It may have been that this story was the 
origin of Inglis’s swift, og ig inspiration. 

The guide-rails of the lift ran down into s dark, 
narrow side- a 

It eo ha ad that the lift was drawn up at the 
window. Taglis opened the window and pushed down 
the lift till the: top was level with the window-sill. 
Then he caught hold of the sages foe 

“This is your chance!” he whispered to the ghost 
of a woman beside him. 

It was as if he had hypnotised her. She was taking 
for ted everything he was doing for her. 

The window was narrow. Holding on to the poles. 
rope with one hand, he assisted her to crawl through 
the window on to the top of the lift. 

“Hold fst. Ill lower you. Hold on to the rope 
above. When you're below you must watch your 
chance to slip away!” 

There was no time for sentiment, explanation. The 
knocker was jtoing again. To the outward eye, Inglis 


appeared almost unnaturally calm. But the man’s 
pulses were going like drums under the strain of it all. 


“ Hold fast!’ he whispered and lowcred away. 

The pulley-wheel at the top of the guide-rails creaked 
and rumbled. 

Bell was ringing: as well as knocker knocking now. 
Sweat was standin,” out on Inglis’s forehead. 

His head was ott of the window. The fluttering 
figure on the top of the lift was rapidly becoming 
merged in the darkness, but her white, upturned face 
was more distinct, though that, too, vanished a moment 
later into the intense blackness of the passage between 
two houses. 

Then the strain left the pulley-rope. She had 
pe the ground. He closed down the window and 

asped it. 

Inte the pg where he thrummed on Mrs. Wex’s 
door, then quickly and silently into his own bedroom. 

“May I be drawn and quartered and ’ung!” Mrs. 
Wex was saying rapidly to herself as she came from 
her bedroom, a little wisp of a woman, but full of 
nervous energy and the spirit that rises superior to 
frail limbs. May 1 be drawn and quartered and ’ung!”’ 

Which was, to anyone not acquainted with Mrs. 
Wex’s figures of speech, somewhat enigmatical. But 
when Mrs. Wex used that expression, reminiscent of a 
barbarous form of punishment happily long out of date, 
it was relative to some vow or resolution taken, and 
implied her willingness to undergo such tortures in the 
event of failure. 

As she turned the corner of the nae saw 
‘wo Sgures silhouetted darkly against the g! upper 
half of the door. One was helmeted. 

“I’n only a woman, and a little ‘un at that!” 
she breathed pulomnieliy through her teeth. ‘ But 
I’ve never been afeared of nobody nor nothink— 
cepting Wex—in my life,’ 
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Which again, to anyone not knowing Mrs. Wex, 
might have sounded irrelevant, but not to anyone 
knowing her. She jabbed home the one hairpin, 
sustaining her grey nob of hair, before she unlocked 
the door. . 

“ Now then—what is it, may I ask ?” 

She put her arms akimbo, and glared defiantly at 
the two men on the threshold. She had had too much 
to do with policemen during Wex’s misspent lifetime 
to stand in awe of them. 

Only one of the two men was in uniform. But 
Detective-Sergcant Tibbutts, attached to the P.Q. 
Division, looked unmistakably like a policeman in 
plain clothes. P.C. Jarvis, 135 P.Q. Division, looked, 
on the other hand, like a young farmer who had got 
himself into a constable’s uniform by mistake. 

“Well, I’m waiting!” eaid Mrs. Wex shrilly. 
“This time of night—or rather eng As a 
matter of fact, she had not waited. She spoken 
continuously. 

Detective-Se t Tibbutts was spokesman. P.C. 
Jarvis stood silent, stolid, bucolic-looking, slightly 
behind his superior. . 

What expression there was on Jarvis’s face was due 
to one half-closed eye. It was as if ho could see Mrs. 
Wex more clearly, focus her better, in this way. 

“Tm a detective officer,” said ibbutts. 
“ Murder’s been done at No. 40 Bewlay Street.” 

“Oh, ’Eavins!”? gasped Mrs. Wex, and went white 
as a sheet. 

P.C. Jervis narrowed the aperture of his half-closed 
eye a trifle, but otherwise remained expressionless. His 
colour was perhaps a trifle less healthy than usual, 
ring there was nothing eg pin a to po 

e important he had played in bringing to light 
the = dis aap ews at No. 40 Bewlay Street. 

“The downstairs door is open,” went on Tibbutts, 
“and there’s a light burning in your front room. 
Who’s in there ?” 

“Mr. Inglis must ’ave gone to bed—and left the 
lamp burnin’! ’E’s a literairy gentleman, though you 
may not know it, and absent-minded is as absent- 
minded does!” : 

Mra. Wex spoke rapidly. Rapidity of speech covers 
nervousness with some people. 

P.C. Jarvis had observed that fact. He was always 
using his powers of observation, though his appearance 
might not iy oe it. But then, anyone looking at 
Jarvis, would have hardly imagined that in his spare 
time, with the aid of self-help conversation books and a 
correspondence course of tuition, he was trying to master 
French and German. He did not wish to remain just 
P.C. Jarvis for the rest of his life. 

“It’s possible that a certain wanted party may have 
taken refuge in this building,” said Tibbutts. “I 
should like a word with Mr. Inglis. If he’s been 
working late, he might be able to furnish valuable 
information.” 

Inspector Rayne, who had taken command of 
apie after his arrival at No. 40, had waited 

or police reinforcements, and then detailed off Detec- 

tive Tibbutts with Jarvis and another constable to 
subject a section of Bewlay Street to close observation. 
Other police were dealing with other sections of Bewlay 
Street. Jarvis had reported to his superior full par- 
ticulars that included an account of the woman he had 
seen leave No. 40 before he discovered the door to be 
unlatched. 

He had also given his reasons, backed by certain 
proofs to which he called attention, for his belief 
that as well as the murdered man and a woman a third 
person, a man, had been in the basement scullery. 

As Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts tinished speaking, 
Inglis stepped from his ‘‘ workshop ” into the passage. 
He was blinking his eyes like a man just wakened out 
of a heavy sleep. 

‘“* What’sh all this about ?”” 

Mrs. Wex’s lower jaw dropped, but came up again, 
closed like a trap to shut in some exclamation that had 
all but slipped from her tongue. 

Inglis had staggered slightly, and put out a hand 
to the wall to steady himself. He gave a sleepy, rather 
vacuous, nigney drunken laugh. 

“Gawd bless ’im!” was Mrs. Wex’s unspoken 
thought, her thin lips quivering a little in spite of 
herself. ‘“‘’E’s doing ’is best for some poor wretch 
of a woman. But ’e would do! That’s ’im down to 
the ground. *E woulddo! Never shall 1 forgit that 
night when Wex died!” 

er belief in him was absolute. 

Inglis’s whole manner suggested a man who had gone 
to sleep under the influence of drink and was not quite 
sober on waking up. 

Perhaps at that moment in the dark passage between 
two houses a woman was crouching, waiting er oppor- 
tunity to make her escape ; perhaps too paralysed with 
terror to make the best of any opportunity presented 
her. But Inglis could do no more than his best. 

“What’sh up? Fire? Burglars—what ? ” 

‘* It’s murder, sir,” said Tibbutts quietly. 

** Good God!” 

Inglis drew a hand across his forehead, and appeared 
to become instantly sober and awake. It was mag- 
nificent acting, and it was all making for time. 

But he had not much time for close, subtle thinking. 
It had all been ding-dong quick action from the moment 
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he found Elizabeth Hume in the area. He had obeyed 
a number of inspirations and impulses. But under the 
stross and strain of it all, he had forgotten for the 
time being that he carried in one of his pockets a blood. 
stained handkerchief and a key with “ No. 40 Bewlay 
Street’ written on the tab. And. also, there had been 
no time to look at himself in a glass. 

P.C. Jarvis, looking very stolid, had nevertheless 
observed something on Inglis’s soft shirt-front before 
Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts. 

“Hullo?” Not spoken. A mental “hullo” 
followed by a mental note of interrogation. 

Then Jarvis realised from Detective Tibbutts's 

slight start that the latter had also scen the blood. 
stain on Inglis’s shirt-front. 
_ Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts’s ambition was a chict 
inspectorship and a place on the headquarters staff at 
Scotland Yard. So, as a matter of fact, was P.C. 
Jarvis’s, though he had never mentioned it to a soul. 

“Yes, sir,’ repeated Tibbutts. ‘‘ Murder! I should 
like a word with you in private.” He looked at Mrs, 
Wex. ‘ We can do without you.” 

“ And I’d rather have your room than your company 
ony day of the week,”’ quivered out Mrs. Wex. 

er mouth formed again into a thin line. She had 
spoken very rapidly. 

“Mrs, Wex, you'd better get back to bed,” said 
Inglis. He seemed more sober now. “I can’t have 
you catching cold.” 

She obeyed. She knew that he wished her to go, 
That was why. 

But when she was in her little bedroom, listening at 
the door that was slightly ajar, she pressed a hand over 
her heart. 

“*Eavin’s above!” she whispered. ‘‘ What's 'e 
lettin’ imself in for ? Who's ’e screening ? There's— 
there’s blood on his shirt-front! I seed it!” 

“ Who—who’s been murdercd?” Inglis spoke 
after Mrs. Wex disappeared round the corner of the 


ar 
“The murdered man has not been identificd, 00 
far,” said Tibbutts. 

Inglis realised that something on his shirt-front 
fomintod the man’s eyes, but he could not see what 
it was. 

Elizabeth Hume's lip had been bleeding when he 
bore her up from the area. He did not recall this 
fact, but, as he still wondered uncomfortably what 
there was about his collar or shirt that fascinated the 
detective’s eye, he suddenly remembered the key 
with tab attached and the handkerchief in his pockct. 

The remembrance flustered him, He had been sub- 
jected to very great strain. 

He had been playing a part, and playing it well) 
but all the while heart and pulse rest been beating a 
distracting tune — Mimi, imi, Mimi; Mimi's 
mother !’ 

The remembrance of what was in his pocket had not 
aroused any personal fear. He was not worrying about 
himself. But he did realise that this detective, of a 
type with which he was acquainted, had his suspicions 
aroused. 

Then, happening to glance at the stolid, satellite 
constable slightly in the background, he realised that 
one of the man’s cyes was partially closed—as if the 
better to focus his gaze either on his collar or shirt- 
front. 

a then—just for a moment—Inglis’s nerve failed 
im. 

The front-door was not closed. Tibbutts stood just 
inside. P.C. Jarvis, as became a subordinate, stood 
behind the detective-sergeant on the threshold. 

Inglis saw the door of Madame Frayle’s flat open. 
Madame Frayle, wearing a loud-coloured, loose wrap, 
meppen out. 

t was sight of her, the expression on her face, that 
was responsible for Inglis’s temporary nerve-failure. 
He recalled his uncertainty as to whether he had 
imagined the slight movement of her door as he reached 
the Janding with Elizabeth Hume. 

His vivid imagination, as well as his pulses that 
seemed to be shouting voices, was serving him badly. 
He saw Mimi as she was when he held her in his arms 
in the hayfield, when she whispered her hope, greater 
than her despair, that one day the wife and mother 
might return. 

e@ was conscious of sweat on his forehead. He 
jerked out a handkerchief. 

It was infinitely more brief than description. 

Something fell to the floor. It was a key with a tab 
attached. ‘There was blood on the handkerchief in 
his hand. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts stooped quickly and 
picked up the key. P.C. Jarvis, who had been coching 
= hg over his shoulder at Madame Frayle, turned his 

e: 


Tibbutts’ straightened up, and quickly read what was 
written on the tab attached to the key : 
“No. 40 Bewlay Street.” 
(Another inetalment of this power/ul story will appear 
in PEaRSGN’s WEEKLY on sale neat I'hursday.) 


“Nice girl, May Brown, eh ?” 
“Yes, but she hasn't much sense, She had 4 
chance to marry me and refused,” 


Lieut.<Gen. Sir Robert Bade. «Powell, K.C.B., writes a particularly interesting page for “ The Scout” each weok. 


WzrK ENDING 
Oct. 13, 1910. 


All Spectres are not Clothed in White. 


Tax popular notion of a ghost is a dim misty 
figure robed in white. It is not difficult to see how 
the idea arose, White is more easily visible in the 
dark than any other colour, and the great majority 
of apparitions are seen during the dark hours. : 

But it is quite a mistake to imagine that all 
ghosts are white, for, as a matter of fact, every 
colour known in the living world has been seen 
among the inhabitanta of the realm of 
spirits. 

Quite lately, the French Chamber of Deputies has 

been agitated by the reported appearance of its 
particular ghost which is known as the Man in 
Yellow, an unpleasant-looking spectre of unknown 
origin, which is seen at times of national crises. The 
last time it was noticed was during the Commune. 
Everyone who has seen it has agreed as to the 
vivid yellow colour of its garments. 

There is an old country house in Hertfordshire 
which is haunted by a stout figure in a blue suit 
with brass buttons, The end is that, many 
years ago, the master of the house, becoming 
jealous of his butler, attacked and killed him with 
a sword. The wraith of the murdered man still 
clings to his eighteenth-century livery, 


Brown Ghost in Ballroom. 


No longer ago than ig inargg: 1909, considerable 
sensation was caused by an account sent to a 
leading London daily by well-known baronet of 
two different ghosts seen in one evening at his house 
near Chesterfield. 

One of these was apparently a servant. She had 
grey hair and a white cap. ‘The upper part of her 
dress was blue, and the skirt of darker material. 
The other was a lady with dark hair and dress. 
Both were seen in full lamplight, and neither 
at all approached the popular conception of the 
sheeted apparition. 

Ghosts, by the by, are not nearly so addicted 
to dark passages and lonely ruins as is generally 
supposed. The late Lady Anne Sherson often 
related how, at a ball at Raynham, she, as well as 
nearly a dozen other guests, were amazed at secing 
an elderly lady, short of stature and sad of face, 
and dressed in brown satin of an ancient fashion, 
gliding through the ballroom without addressing 
anyone, 

Five years ago the people of Oxton, near Birken- 
head, were absolutely panic-stricken by a strange 
visitation. Dozens of people met, wandering on the 
‘oads at night, or in the twilight, an elderly woman 
described as “ of medium height, dressed in black, 
with a grey shawl, and a dark bonnet.” 

The ghost was believed to be that of an old lady 
who once lived near the scene of her appearances, 
and who vanished mysteriously many years ago. 


Spectral Dogs are Black. 


Bias pie are, indeed, by no means uncommon. 
The Lady Howard, who drives each night from 
Okehampton Castle to Fitzford Gate, Tavistock, 
has a sable coach, and though her face is, according 
to the old ballad, “‘ ashen white,” her dress is black 
as night. 
., Spectral dogs are usually black. The headless 
shuck * dog of Colteshall, is always represented 
as black as ink, and the hideous ‘ Mauthe ” dog 
a a Castle in the Isle of Man is of the same 
More than one of our old country houses are haunted 
by Green Ladies, ie is an instance in point. 

Silky * of Denton Hall, near Newcastle, wears 0 
flowered, long-waisted satin gown, and a satin hood. 
You hear the rich stuff rustle faintly as she moves. 
Wellington has a mournful apparition in the shape 
of a grey woman. a 

Many places are haunted by ghosts of monks 
of old time, and these, as a rule, are seen in the habits 
of their various orders, white, biuo, black, and brown. 

© monk of the old church of St. am | the Virgin, 
neat Charing Cross, who is supposed to be the 
Lol of Joseph Georgeirenes, once Archbishop 
of Samos, wears a brown habit, 

At Hopetown, a nun walks up and down the 
grand staircase before a death in the family. She 
ine the drab costume which was hers in her life- 
ae a her rosary is plainly visible hanging round 
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Health, greatest of all life’s » 


precious gifts, owes—ah! how much, to 
Cleanliness ! . 


The simplest and surest route to cleanliness 
and health is the daily use of NUBOLIC 
Disinfectant Soap. 


Use Nubolic in your bedrooms, living rooms, 
bathroom, and kitchen; let the children use it 
freely, for Nubolic does more than clean—it 
purifies, it safeguards HEALTH, and by saving 
doctor’s bills pays for itself over and over again. 
Three sises of Nubolic Soap are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, & Stores everywhere, 
Full Ib. (16 ozs.), 3id.s Gib. (12 078.), 34.5 4 Ib. (8 ozs.), 2d. 


Watson’s ‘Pcts and Hobbies’ Book—a real Treasure for the Children—will be sent 
Free in exchange for three Nubolic Soap 
wrappers (either size), | Address— 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, LTD., 
WHITEHALL 80AP WORKS, LEEDS. 


| 
| 


The Original 


& 
only Genuine 


-@ Only with BIRD'S really: obtain 
| q that rich creaminess and exquisite Favor which 
make a perfect Custard. 

Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD'S! 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


(WE WANT YOU 
w-'TO WIN A BIG|-S8 
(TRIPLETS PRIZE! 


See the New Contest Anneunced Below. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 

the three phrases of three words given in 

the first column below and add to it three 

additional words which begin with the same _ 

letters as the words of the phrase you have 

chosen. These initial letters may be used 
fm any order you like, and the words you think 
out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It isthe three words you add that 
are called a “ Triplet.” 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 

Here are examples which will show you at & 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
that you must not use any of these examples: 


Phrase: Fzample Triplet: 
New Maid Arrives @ Neighbours Mutter, 
“ Aristocrat.” 
When Busses Collide eF Crowd Bustles Wildly 


w Bright, Golden 
Triplets Generally Bring napure 


This Week £100 Guaranteed. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you 
three pkrases of three words each, and we ask 
you to make Triplets with the three initial letters 
of any one of these phrases. The three phrases are 


as follows: 
New Maid Arrives 
When Busses Collide 
Triplets Generally Bring 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must 
have the came initial letters as those of the words 
of the phrase you select. These letters, however, 
need not bo used in the order given, but your Triplet 
should have some bearing on the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examvles which 
will show you at a glance how to make this week’s 
Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satis- 
faction, write it out on the form in the adjoining 
column, and send it on to us at once in accordance 
with the rules for competitors. 

You may send in two different Triplets 

on one entry form for sixpence. These 

Triplets need not be made with the same 
initials. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own. We undertake 
to distribute a sum of not less than £100,s80 be sure 
you post your Triplets on to us,and you may be a 
winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for Gd. 

3. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tv the Epiror, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

8. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 17’’ in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
October 13th. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 


Result of Triplets No. 14 will be 


with the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be Z P 
crossed “*&Co.’? in the manner shown 

in this example. The number must be 

written in the space provided on the entry 

form. Where one P.O. of higher value 

is sent to cover more than one entry form 

the number of this P.O, must be written = 

on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the 
ten Triplets which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 
this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. This week the Editor rantees that the amount 
‘eg not b be Icss than £100. sae is 
3 itor will accept no responsibility in regard 

the loss or non-delivery of | attempt cnberitten. 

10. No correspondence will be antered iuto in connec- 
tion with the compen and telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 17. 


No. of Postal Order 


Phrase Selected 
Triplet . 
Phrase Selected ..0.ccccccccssecees seaxiesie 


7 gare to oe oes Gecision os 4 

‘earsons Weekly.” and to accept tt as final, 

and I enter only on this coderstanding, and I 
fons. 


Address 


found on Page iil. of Red Cover. 


AAA AAA ARAB EAA RAR ARE AA AAA ARERR ARR KARR EK, 


“Do you ever get the last word in an argument 
with your wife ?”* 

“* Always.”* 

“That is surprising.” 

“Not at all. I get it from her.” 


ef 


“My boy,” said the wine merchant, who had 
several daughters, ‘‘I would gladly have you for 
a son-in-law; but Mabel is so young, so—shall I 
say ’—immature. Let me recommend you one 
of my older brands,” 


2 


Stranoerr: “ Which is the better hotel to stay 
at here?” 

Resident: ‘‘ It docsn’t matter, sir, which av 
thim ye takes, for afore mornin* ye’ll be wishin’ 
ye wurr in the other,”* 


To the hardy worker on the lani “The Smallholder” gives a helping hand, 


Mistress : ‘‘ Who was that gentleman that came 


in just now ?” 
_ Servant: “It wasn’t a gentleman, ma’am; 
it was only the master, who came for his umbrella.” 


———2- jo 


Pessimistic Percy: “ Marriage is always a 
disappointment—to the fellows who don’t get the 


girl, and to the girls who don’t get the fellow; 


also to the girl who does get him, and to the fellow 


who gets her,”* 
7 nc 8 pees 


“Tnat’s a purty good pictur’ o’ them country 


folks a-loadin’ hay. How much is it 2” 
Picture Dealer: ‘‘ Seventy pounds, sir.” 


“Great Scott! Seventy pounds for those 
common people ? Why, I’ve got a pictur’ of the 
Royal Family up at home that didn’t cost but 


five shillings |” 


mm, 


‘ 


WEEE ENDING 
Oct. 13, 1910. 
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Why you should Invest your Money in your owa 
Country. 


Ir you want a pound a year for life and for your 
heirs after you, how much would you have to pay 
for it ? 

You must suppose that the money you put 
down is not to be lost to you, but can be obtaiied 
again when you want it. You are only going 
to lend the moncy, you are not going to give it up 
completely. 

Suppose that you decide to lend it to a Govern. 
ment, and you hear that Germany is a great nation. 
so you see what sho will do for you; in other words, 
you inquire the price of German bonds. 

Here is the answer of Germany—£28 10s. For 
every £28 10s. you lend to us we will give you one 
British sovereign a year. 

Horrified at the sum demanded, you rush off 
to France. Here you are treated even worss. 
France will want £32 13s, 4d. 


Russia is Hard Up. 

Then you try Russia. Russia has been hard 
pressed for ly money lately, having had a big 
war to pay for, so you begin to find terms ars 

tting easy. Russia drops £10 in price, and will 
fet you have your pension for £22 6s. 3d. 

Then a Yankee friend “guesses” that Unclo 
Sam can “lick creation” at most games, so you 
ring up Washington. Alas! Uncle Sam drives 4 
hard bargain. He must have £30 lds. or he won't 
deal. 

Italy is suggested. Italy is much more reason- 
able, kinder even than Russia. Italy will oblige 

ou for £20 1ls., but she makes one proviso that 
is worth looking at. “‘ It won't be quite a sovercizn 


‘a year for you, dear boy. We will charge you 


income tax though you are 6 foreigner. You sce 
we have a navy to keep up.” 

Bulgaria is magnificent. She only wants £17 5s. 
But Bulgaria is a little country, and may be in for 
trouble, and you want to be sure that the penziou 
will keep coming in. 

So, like a true Britisher, you turn to Great 
Britain. 

It is at that moment you realise what a country 
you live ine You have eee: offered your £1 a year 
pension at all sorts of prices from £17 53. to 
£32 13s, 4d., but you can’t get it in British securitics 
under £33 15s., or £1 Is. Bh more than France and 
nearly twice as much as Bulgaria. 


It Means Safety. 

This is what we mean by calling our Consols 
the premier security of the world. The greater 
the security the more people are willing to saciiico 
for it, and the higher the sum that can be demanded 
for each sovereign of interest. 

If you want proof of this in another way, take 
a hundred pounds and walk into the nearest well- 
known bank that you can find and ask the cashier 
this question, “ How much a year will you promiss 
me if I leave this money with you?” 

When he has told you, go and find a shady 
company promoter who has nearly got into prisou 
and who is famous for knowing how to cheat widows. 
and ask him the same question, “‘ How much a year 
will you promise me if I leave this money wild 

ou?” : 
You may be sure the shady — will prom1s3 
you a lot more than the bank, but you will bo 
safer not to deal with him. 

The bank can get more moncy than the promoter. 
although it offers less interest. 

And Great Britain can get more money than any 
other nation, although she offers less for it, thus 
proving herself to possess the highest place in tha 
confidence of investors. 


——— ioe 

THE early autumn twilight was wistful and sad. 

“ Listen,” she said, in a tense voice. “‘ Hear tho 
howling of the wind among the trembling trec*. 
See how mournful lies the waning light on the hills. 
This chilly desolation! Oh! docs it not make 
you feel that in life there is too much of cold, too 
much of bleakness ? ”* , 

“Well, no," he answered candidly, ‘Fathers 
you see, is in the coal business,”* 


WAMU Siig 


VPCU Leas 


LEVER BROS, 
LIMITED 
PORT SUNLIGHT, 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING 


812 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


ine — The lot, packed sree, und sent on recerpi of 
epiunt, 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
2 52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 
Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 4 most durable and 
2 er der blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 
orkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
2 and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 6lin. by 70in. 
Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
2 wa and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. . 
arm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 
81z6 82in. by 54in., weight . 
5Ib. Very warm. F FE : 
2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


F. HODGSON & SONS, ..22t7s'0.%35:.. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 
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SUCCESS in securing a good salaried 
appointment depends mainly 
upon two considerations. Firstly, the applicant 
should be well qualified for the post, and secondly, 
the chances of success are greatly enhanced by an 
influential introduction. Both these advantages 
are assured to every student of Pitman's School. 
60,000 students have been trained at Pitman’s and 
placed in suitable appointments. The School’s 
Situations Bureau has at its disposal a daily suc- 
cession of openings for youths in leading London 
banks, insurance, shipping, and general business 
circles; posts for girls as secretaries, shorthand. ~ 
typists, etc., and responsible senior positions at 
home and abroad, ALL SITUATIONS FOUND FREE, 
Write to-day for Pitman’s Prospectus, 
gratis, and post free, 
Address (mentioning No. 26) the Secretary, 


‘4DITMAN’SE 


School, Southampton Row, W.C. 
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A_NEW_ SFRIES FOR LADIES. 


By Mrs. LAWSON WOOD, Wife of the Famous 
Humorous Artist. 


AntisTrc work depending, as it does, almost 
entirely upon inspiration and impulse, the wife 
of an artist, if she takes a real and sympathetic 
interest in her husband’s career, must be prepared 
to make many little sacrifices in the matter of 
systematic household arrangements so as to fall 
in with his moods. 

Everyone who has come into close contact with 
the artistic temperament knows that it cannot be 
bound down by hard and fast rules and that the 
ordinary routine which answers well enough in 
the case of the average man or woman invariably 
jars upon an artist. 7 

Take, for example, the question of regularity at 
meals, which is the fetish of so many wives. 
Often an artist will be working hard when some 
meal will be announced, and an interruption at 
that particular moment would be highly detrimen- 
tal to his work; the wife must learn that the 
meal should be postponed, and she should under 
no circumstances appear irritated at having to 
postpone it. 

Or it may happen that just as the family 
are about to retire for the night the artist may 
have some sudden inspiration and announce his 
intention of doing some work which will keep him 
busy far into the night. 

Studio Quietude. 

Neither of these are unusual occurrences, and if 
the wife wishes to make a success of her married 
life and his house a real home to her husband, 
they must be faced with perfect equanimity. 

The question as to how much time an artist’s 
wife should spend in her husband’s studio depends 
very largely upon the temperament of both parties. 
Some men like company, others prefer to be alone, 
but, whichever the case may be, it is quite certain 
that no artist can carry on a conversation and do 
good work at the same time. If a wife is unable 
to sit quietly in the studio without trying to talk 
it would be better for her to remain outside, but 
for my own part I spend a great deal of time in 
my husband’s studio, reading or working quictly, 
and rarely talking unless he asks for my opinion 
on anything which he may be doing. 

Very often a wife’s opinion and criticism and 
even her suggestions are a great help to an artist, 
as even if she has not been brought much into 
contact with artistic matters before marriage 
still her ideas are of value from the “ lay” point 
of view, and a genuine interest shown in his work 
cannot fail to encourage ® man and stimulate 
him to further efforts; also being able to talk 
“shop” with someone really interested is a help 
to almost everyone, 

Holidays Apart. 

Although I do not agree with laying down any 
definite rules in the matter of holidays for married 
couples, I think that in the case of an artist and 
his wife a holiday apart would be good for both, 
as, however devoted to each other they may be, an 
artist spends so much of his time at home and 
is so continually in his wife’s company that a 
couple of weeks’ change both as regards environ- 
ment and society must be beneficial to both. | 

I should suggest that the best way to manage 
an artistic (and for that matter any) husband 
would be to study his tastes and disposition. 

The wife of an artistic man should learn to 
know without asking when he wishes to be left 
alone to think over ideas quietly, and when he 
would enjoy her company. 

Avoid as much as possible all unnecessary noise 
about the house, and unless the wife objects 
strongly to the smell of smoke I should be 
inclined to say give the man a free hand in the 
matter of where he may smoke, as smoking 
soothes the nerves, and is therefore to be 
encouraged in moderation, but I should strongly 
advise keeping just one room free from smoke. 


(Next week, Mrs. R. G, Knowles tells how to make 
a theatrical “ Star’s’’ home life happy.) 
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"WARE HAIR! 

A RECENT paragraph in one of the morning papers 
informs us that last year 445,733 Ibs. of human hai 
was sent from Hong Kong to the United States. 

One wonders whether the fair purchasers of 
this luxury are aware that only a few months ago 
the Canton Viceroy was compelled to issue a decree 
announcing that anyone who rifled a grave in order 
to obtain human hair should be punished with 
death. 

This gruesome business is evidently quite a 
common pursuit in the Celestial Empire. 

The best hair undoubtedly comes from the heads 
of the Brittany and Normandy nts, who at 
certain fairs will get upon a cask, let down their 
locks to show the length, and then put them up to 
auction. The winning purchaser carries them off 
there and then, and subsequently sells them at a 
good profit in Paris. 


———~-ef-—__- 
WAR ON CLOSED WINDOWS. 

A wap on closed windows is being waged by 
the Women’s Imperial Health Association, who 
are sending a lecturing van round the country. 
It is strange how the old belief that the night air 
is unhealthy still lingers. 

Walk round some districts in London at night, 
and you will find every bedroom window tightly 
cloged. No wonder consumption is rampant. 

no belief is probably a survival from the old days, 
when many ple lived in marshy, ill-drained 
swamps, which were apt to give off vapours at 
night time, and so produce fever or rheumatism. 

n a modern town nothing but benefit can accrue 
from leaving the window open when one is asleep, 


— 
FROGS’ EGGS FOR PALE CHEEKS. 

AT an inquest held recently before the Birkenhead 
coroner, the death of a young girl was attributed 
to her having eaten large quantities of raw rice 
to improve the complexion. It is amazing what 
dangerous practices girls will resort to in order 
to produce the much desired ‘‘ creamy ™ skin. 

There have been many cases of arsenic poisoning 
from this cause, and only a few ycars ago two 
young damsels in Berlin nearly lost their sight 
through bathing their cheeks with a noxious com- 
pound of “ frogs’ eggs ” and other horrors. 

Perhaps the most striking recipe was suggested 
by a poor sempstress of Vienna who, when the 
fashion papers were discussing how ladies could 
best obtain the desired pallor, wrote and advised 
them to sit for twelve hours a day over a sewing 
machine with eleven other girls in the room, 

a ee 


A MILLION COPIES, PLEASE, 


Messrs. ScrIBNER announce that they have 
given the printers a contract for a million copies 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s book on Africa, and claim that 
this is a world’s record. If they mean that this 
is the largest first order ever placed, they are 
probably correct, but there are several books in 
existence which have sold a $ many moro 
copies than Mr. Roosevelt is likely to attain to. 

he Bible, of course, heads the list, and next to 
that probably comes “The Imitation of Christ,’* 
by Thomas & Kempis, which has passed through 
no fewer than 6,000 editions in three centuries. 

Amongst modern authors Dickens undoubtedly 
holds top Place, and the number of copies of 
“Pickwick” which have been printed leave Mr. 
Roosevelt's record far in the rear. 

Its nearest rival in Amcrica is probably “‘ David 
Harum,” which can claim a circulation of over 
600,000. 

We are not told what the ex-President is getting 
for his effort, but the sum is scarcely likely to 
approach the $500,000 which the publishers 
handed to Mrs. Grant, wife of a former American 
President, for her husband’s reminiscences, 

—_ Oe fe 
WHAT A CORRESPONDENT SAYS. 

“T Have just been reading your ‘ White Slave 
Traffic,’ and I have been astonished at the revela- 
tions it contains. I was shocked at the number 
and subtlety of the lures to ensnare young girls, 
particularly those who have to leave the home 
to earn a living. If every parent reads this book 
before allowing their daughters to go to situations 
at home or abroad, many, I am sure, would be 
saved from destruction.” 

This is one of the many testimonies to ‘‘ The 
White Slave Traffic ’* received by the publishers. 
The book is sold at all bookstalls, price 6d.; or 
may be obtained, post free, for 8d. from the offices 
of ‘ M, A, P.,”" 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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By CLEO DE MERODE. 


(In this article Mille. Cleo de Merode, the irld. 
famous Parisian. beauty, gives her views on whag 
constitutes a fascinating woman.] 

You ask me what the average man finds most 
fascinating about a woman. Well, you will 
probably smile when I tell you that I think a 
woman's character has far more to do with hor 
powers of fascination than her actual beauty. 

You may remind me that many of the most 
fascinating women in history possessed anything 
but perfect characters, and in this I am willing 
to agree with you, but they all had certain qualiiics 
of heart and mind which helped them quite a3 
much as their beauty did in retaining their powcra 
of attraction. 

First aman the necessary qualifications in 
the making of a fascinating woman I would put 
sympathy. Men, you know, are only big children, 
and the woman to whom they can tell their troubles, 
talk about their pet hobbies, and generally unburden 
themselves, feeling certain of sympathy and a 
real interest in all they have to tell, is the woman 
who possesses the greatest fascination for them. 
Men like to be spoilt and made a fuss of, and (lio 
woman who realises this will, in the majority of 
cases, find that she exercises considerable attraction 
for them. 


Be Natural. 


Please do not think that by saying this I am 
under-valuing beauty or the tremendous powcr 
which it exercises over men’s minds. But beauty. 
or rather the ideal of beauty, varies so much wit! 
individual taste that what fascinates ono may no! 
attract another so far as a woman’s actual looks zo. 

Real fascination lies more in a subtle charm of 
manner, a touch of piquancy, vivacity, o sunny 
temperament, that indescribable something about 
&@ woman which we call “ chic,” and absoluio 
naturalness, for all men dislike an affected manner 
in a woman more than anything else. 

As a proof of the fact that manner and charm 
have more to do with fascination than actual 
beauty ore has only to glance at the portraits 
of some of the women whose attraction for meu 
have helped to make history. 

Cleopatra, for instance, if one may judge frem 
her portraits on some of the old coins, was | 
no means beautiful, and yet she must havo 
possessed some very potent attraction. . 

Another point which women who wish to fascin>'o 
often lose sight of is mental culture, and tlic necessity 
for taking an intelligent interest in everyuw 
affairs, in art and literature. 


Men Fear a Clever Woman. 


To be really fascinating a woman must |e 
companionable as well as attractive to look al, 
and for this she should not only be generally 
intelligent, but have a fairly well cultivated mind, 
as although men generally fear a clever woman, 
they appreciate and expect a general intelligence ; 
the day when the silly, simpering, fainting beaiity 
reigned supreme has passed with the crinolino and 
other oddities out of fashion. — 

In matters of dress the greatest fascination 
lies in the greatest simplicity, in tho exerciso © 
one’s own personal taste rather than in a too slavizh 
following of the prevailing fashion. A woman 
who wishes to dress attractively should, while 
following tho fashion, introduce into everything 
she wears a personal touch, something which 
expresses her own taste. - 

am afraid that this is not a very explicit 
lesson on the art of fascination, but it is all that I 
can tell you. Real fascination is not easy to 
describe ; it isa natural gift, and is not the results 
of cultivation. : 

Like onality, one feels its existence withou6 
bein, able to describe it or to say in what it lies. 

When one admires a woman for the colour of hes 
hair or the expression of her cyes, one can give the 
reason, but when she merely fascinates it is imp03- 
sible to explain how or with what she docs 80, 
and it is still more difficult to tell someone 00 
how to do it. 


If you wish to Know how good a boys’ paper can be, just look through a copy of ‘‘The Scout.” 
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BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


{t le not possibie to find a better recreation for the Win 
Evenings than “ Billiards at Home.” Riley’s Miniature Biltisrd Tatice 
are made to suit any size room, They are the exuct reproduction of the 
full-size table, made just as accurately, and so scientifically designed that 
exactly the same game is played upon them as upon the standard size, 


oe 
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RI LEY’S” teers a7 
BILLIARD TABLES 


PAYMENTS. 
to place on your own Dining Table (as. iilustrated). 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, 
Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cufhions, Two Cues, Marking 
Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, &c. &c. 


Cash Price. 


appears in the Ocrosrr Number of 
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» Sft.4in. , 4ft.4in....10 0 0 Cash Price. ” yy 16,0 

BILLIARD TABLE RESTING Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway 

“WE COMMEND THIS BOOK TO ALL WHO ON DINING TABLE. Station at our risk. No charge for packages. 


Lists Free. Folding Bagatelle ‘lables from 30,-, 


RILEY'S Combine BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLES. 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Raising, Lowcr- 
ing, and Levelling. A handsome piece of Furniture asa 
Dining Table and a high-class ard Table, Made in 
egret Oak, Walnut, etc. Prices range from £13 108, 
to £24 10s. according to size of Table. Cash or Easy 
Payments. Full details in List, sent on application. 


| FREE On receipt ofa post card, full detailed Mustrated Catal of Billiard | 

g and Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 
E. J. RILEY Ltd,, Coronation Billiard Works, Accrington. 
Loxpox Sxowsoous: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET. E.C. ® 


LIKE A GOOD HISTORICAL ROMANCE.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


THE LOVERS 
OF YVONNE. 


Being a Portion of the Memoirs of the Sieur 
Gaston De Luynes, 


By Rafael Sabatini. 


(Author of The Tavern Knight,” “The Trampling of the Lilies.”) 


Price 6d. at all Bookstalls; or post free for 8d. from 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD., 17 Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C., from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 
130 titles, may be obtained on application. 
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the arms thoroughly after bathing ; some- 


SOME HINTS _ON HANDS. times to too little rubbing during the 


To relieve the congested, swollen, red appearance 
of the hands, form tho habit of holding them 
upward so that the blood will run towards the 
arms, 


— 


Avoid lifting heavy weights if Ste wish to be the 
possessor of utiful hands. For lifting ‘heavy 
things stretches the hands, making them larger 
and overfilling the blood vessels, 


Make your hands longer and slimmer by mas- 
saging them with long, slow strokes from the wrists 
to the tips of the fingers, always with the hands 
well oiled or covered with a good cold cream, 


For polisliing the nails, should they lack a 
natural brilliance, use a little French chalk ground 
with some powdered carmine. This mixture will 
impart a brilliant polish to the nails, Rub with 
a chamois leather, 


An excellent bleacher is made of the juice of one 
lemon, carefully strained, mixed with an equal 
quantity of glycerine afl two or three drops of 
tincture of benzoin. Well shake before using, 
and if the odour is objected to, rose water may be 
diluted with the glycerine. Use at night, 


Roughness of the skin on the back of the arm 
between the elbow and the shoulder is not uncom- 
mon, Sometimes it is due to carelessness ‘in drying 


bath, Rub these spots with a cake of 
pumice stone, following this by the use of cold 
cream, 


Plunge hands into cold water after washing 
to close up the pores, The hands will remain 
cleaner much longer. 


Aged, anemic hands should have an oil bath or 
should be fed with cold cream every night. Wash 
them with the cream, using the same movements as 
you would use in washing them with soap and water. 


The hands quickly show signs of age and inatten- 
tion. To avoid the old age look, pay considerable 
attention to their circulation. Any movement that 
will cause the blood to flow at an increased rate 
will renourish and rejuvenate the hands, 


There are four causes of reddened hands. One 
is washing in hot water. Another is exposure to 
cold air, A third is house work without taking 
the precaution of wearing gloves. And the fourth 
is the habit of holding the hands downward. 


Housewives should wear large, loose gloves while 
sweeping and dusting. Do not put your hands in 
hot water more than is necessary, and to avoid 
the havoc that washing up causes to hands wear 
rubber gloves. Use a bleach every day, and 
thoroughly massage the hands in cold cream before 
retiring and cover them with a pair of old gloves 
several sizes too big for you, 


SOME HINTS FOR THE HOME. Sona tiie “Teboull advise 


A Kitchen Golden Rule 

Is to clean as you go, and so save unnecessary 
labour and fatigue. 

Before Using a New Saucepan, 

Boil it well out with soda water to which a 
few potato parings have been added. 
When Roasting Potatoes 

Under the meat, they should first be parboiled, 
and then lightly sprinkled with coarse salt before 
serving. 

Never Leave a Metal Spoon 

In a saucepan if you wish the contents to 
boil quickly, for the spoon is the means of carrying 
off a great deal of heat. 

To Remove ink Stains, 

oper a paste of salt and lemon juice to the 
stai art of the cloth. Leave it for an hour or 
two, and if necessary repeat the application. 

When Boiling Green Vegetabies, 

Add as much borax as will lio on a sixpence 
to the water in which they are boiled. This will 
improve both colour and flavour. 

Por Gilt Frames 

On no account use ordinary dusters, for they 
wear off the gilt and deaden the brightness. Instead 
use a feather or light dusting-brush. 

A Rump Steak 

Should be cut about one and a quarter to one 
and a half inches thick, and then, if broiled over a 
clear fire for eight to ten minutes, it will be cooked 
to perfection. 

Plaster Busts 

Or statuettes may be cleaned by dipping them 
into thick liquid starch. When dry, brush off 
the starch, which will take the dirt with it. (Reply 
to Swinton, YORKS.) 

Before Taking a House, 

Always have the drains carefully inspected. 
This is done by tho local inspector at a small cost, 
and this slight outlay may save you pounds later, 
for illness is often caused by bad drains. 
Vinegar is not Used 

As it should be in tho preparation of tough 
meat. Put one tablespoonful into the water in 
which meat is to be boiled, and you will have a 
tender joint. Meat which is to be stewed should 
first be dipped in vinegar. . 

To Mend a Rubber Hot Water Bottle, 

A kind correspondent tells me that a bicycle 
repairing outfit is most useful. Smear the leak 
with rubber solution and lay on it a similar patch 
to one used for mending a tyre. Cover again 
with solution and leave to dry. (Thanks to 
BICYCLETTE.) 

Your Tiles, 

Being such an_ ugly colour, must certainly 

be a trial to you. I know of no way of painting 


The youngster weare a look of glee. What fs it in 


| Now Selling. 


our paperi them a self 
colour which would tone well with your furniture. 
(Reply to E. C. W.) 
Paste for Paperhanging 

Should have a teaspoonful of powdered alum 
added to every pound of flour. 
Wrought Iron Articles 

Should be cleaned with a cloth dipped in sweet 
oil and afterwards polished with a flannel. 
To Clean Your Bronze 

You must dust it thoroughly, and then wipe 
over with a soft cloth dipped in sweet oil. Polish 
with a silk handkerchief. 

Keep Old Kid Gloves 

And use the finger tips to cover the corks 
of bottles when travelling. If tied on tightly you 
need have no fear of leakage. 

To Polish an fron. 

On to a smooth piece of board, such as a box 
cover, nail half a sheet of emery cloth. This 
kept at hand when ironing, and used to rub the 
irons on, will keep them in perfect order. 

When Repairing Wall Paper, 

Do not put on a square patch, but cut the edges 
as much as possible after the pattern. On a plain 
paper it is a good plan to tear the paper, as this 
makes a thinner edge, which adheres closely. 

Por Hats. 

If wardrobe space is limited, stand a hat-box 
on a shelf, but before doing so open the sides so 
that when the cover is raised the side will 
down. In this way the box need not be taken 
down each time the hat is required. 

Household Brushes 

Should, at the end of the house cleaning, be 
thoroughly washed. For this, dissolve half an 
ounce of rock ammonia in two quarts of hot water. 
Dip the brushes lightly in this till clean, then rinse 
in cold water and ary a the air. 
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SOME DAINTY 
DISH HINTS. 


Turnips with White Sauce. 

Peel some turnips, cut them in thick slices, and 
cook till nearly done. Prepare a pint of nice 
white sauce, add the carefully drained tarmipas 
to this, and simmer for ten to fifteen minutes, 
Place on a hot dish, scatter chopped parsley over, 
and serve. 

Tomato Egg Fritters. 

Poach some eggs neatly, trim them, and drain 
well. Cut some tomatoes of equal size in hail, 
season with pepper, salt, and butter, and bake 
in a steady oven. Coat each egg in frying battar, 
and drop into deep frying fat. Cook to a golden 
colour. Drain, and serve an egg on each half 
tomato. 


Shrimp Ple 

Makes a nice little savoury dish. Take a pint 
of shrimps, remove the shells, and place the fish in a 
dish previously lined with short crust. Season 
with salt and pepper, add a little white sauce or 
melted butter, ae cayenne and shopped parsloy 
to taste. Cover with a crust and bake. This 
should be turned out of the dish and served hot. 


Stuffed Boiled Chicken. 

oose a nice boiling fowl, and then prenara 
this stuffing: One breakfastcupful of well boiled 
rice, ono dessertspoonful of minced onion, one ounca 
of sultanas, one apple chopped, and a liberal supply 
of pepper and salt ; some like a little nutmeg added. 
Stuff the fowl with this mixture, boil it, and serva 
with a rich white sauce, slices of lemon, and rashers 
of bacon. 
Stuffed Eggs. ; 

Roll sins e hard and remove the shicl!s, 
Cut a little bit of the white off the ends and then 
each in half. Put the yolks into a basin, blend 
them with some butter, anchovy essence, and 
pepper and salt. Refill the white with the mis. 
ture, stand each on ao small square of fried bread 
or toast, scatter a little grated cheeso over and a 
few threads of mustard and cress, 


Potato Souffie. 

Try this recipe; I think you will like it 
Put in a basin t! ounces of mashed potsto, 
the grated rind of a large lemon, two ounces of 
butter, one tablespoonful of caster sugar, and tha 
yolks of two beaten eggs, whisked. Beat well 
together, and lastly pour in the whites of two 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Put into a buttered 
souffié dish, and bake in a quick oven. Serve at 
once, (Reply to MaRIoN.) 

Haricot Mutton. 

Cut one pound and a half of lean neck of 
mutton into neat pieces and fry them in one ounc3 
of dripping to a nice golden colour. Take them 
up, and fry two carrots and one sliced onion. 
Sprinkle in a dessertspoonful of flour, stir till 
smooth, add water, and bring to the boil. Colour, 
and season with pepper and salt. Put the muttoa 
in a stewpan, pour over the vegetables and gravy. 
and let all simmer for one hour and a half. This 
dish is much — when plenty of young v¢39- 
tables are to be had, 

CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 46. : 

This is a very good and economical pudding, 
and is one of the Cakeoma prize recipes. 

HANNAH PUDDING. 
Sent by Mrs. G. G. Watkins, Ewhurst. 

4 packet Cakeoma. : 

3 oz. chopped Suet or Butter or Lard or Drips 

ping and a pinch of Salt. 

1 Egg (or can be made without Egg). 

Milk to mix, 

Method :—Mix the Cakeoma, Salt, and Suet, add 
the Egg (well beaten) and sufficient Milk to form 
adough. Roll out to about 4 inch thick. Take 
half a teacup of soft Brown Sugar; add to it the 
grated or finely-chopped peel of a Lemon, and 
squeeze in the juice and some of the inside and 
mix with the Sugar. Spread this on the pasts. 
roll it up (like a roly poly), and boil in a floured 
cloth for 2 to 24 hours. Serve with Lemon Sauce, 
made of 1 tablespoonful Cakeoma, a little Butter, 
1 tablespoonful Sugar, } pint Milk, and a piece of 
Lemon rind put in to flavour it. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Groccrs ani 


Mm | Stores everywhere. 


Recipe Book will be sent post free, on request 
to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 
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gut let Your Chest be 
Crushed by 


PEPS, THE | 
ONLY CERTAIN ROAD TO RELIEF. 


It is an awful feeling to be conscious of bronchitis tightening its coil 
round your chest, and the breathing becoming more and more obstructed 
by the accumulation of phlegm and mucus in the windpipe and throat. 
Cough you must, though your eyes feel bursting by the racking exertion, 
your head aches, and your chest is painful at the back, front, and sides. 

Bronchitis may vary in the severity of its symptoms, from a slight cold 
with cough and expectoration, lasting but a few days, to a terribly acute 
attack which confines the sufferer for quite a long time to bed, and to his 
room probably for a still longer time. 

The first symptom of the acute form is tightness or soreness of the chest right 
behind the upper part of the breast-bone, with a little hoarseness = 
and tickling at the fauces and organ of voice, and with this is a 
very annoying hacking but dry cough. The cough is dry because 
at the commencement of the trouble the mucous membrane is 
reddened and exudation has not commenced. 

Chronic bronchitis is, as a rule, the sequel of acute bronchitis and gers 


: more distressing as winter approaches unless the sufferer adopts the proper Z <3 
Y treatment which is supplied by Peps, the wonderful éreathe-able tablets that CURED AT 87. 


convey direct to the seat of the trouble the most effective bronchial medicine aw, Desay, Bes Dae, Slop, 
.—'* Thoug om etghty- 


ever discovered. When the handy little Peps tablet is stripped of its silver seven T hace found Peps 0 great 


jacket and placed in the mouth, certain medicinal fumes are given off which — ‘quid cough miztures fatied atto. 
impregnate the air we breathe with all the chest-strengthening virtues of the mi threat ond het on fl tster 

° ee . . . ° com; néar £0 5 
pine forest, and as this medicinal air is breathed down the windpipe (where  Zeontinvance with Peps trought 4 


improrement, and my chest 


liquid medicine cannot pass) the cure is at once begun. Every bit of the sore sd throat are now much nealthter 


> 


and stronger, 
i ini is reached direct b Te 
and inflamed lining membrane is reach d y iN DAREN'T GO OUT IN BAD 
the Peps fumes. The obstructive phlegm is loosenédand yp WEATHER. 
} i 1 q . 3 5 w , . i 
expectorated from the bronchial tubes. Breathing is made elt. 8, Pht ste Mate sta eee 
Sea i ‘ hed violently, and often thought choking. 
easy and an end is quickly put to the chest-racking cough. esuohed statenis, and ofirn themaM J xs chabing 
a . f } hiti Idaren’t go out in windy or cold weather, Lospital 
Peps completely banish all the terrors of bronchils. proved quite waeless. | “ y 
PEP will cure the worst cold and stop the most chron cough aes sein enealior ad Pallteld ho euful Nplinedt 
bronchitis. -PEPS protect the throat against germ attacks, and prevent sore Ps, Srom my chest. The soreness in my throat, to0, dis- 
nearly three times the quantity in the 1/14 size. 
Test Peps free by sending 
this coupon and 1d. stamp, 
and addross, to Peps, 
Carlton Hill, Leeds, for 
dainty free sample of Peps. 
Pearson's Weekly, Oct. 13/10. 


treatment and all kinds of liquid cough mixiures 

P z,; the large size contains fs ‘appeared under the magic influcnce of Peps, which 
throat and influenza. Sold at 1/14 or 2/9 a box ; 9 fo i paalis s uae eemeng a hs 
not forgetting your name 


As the result of the enormous amount of advertising 
which was done in connection 
Booming! 


with the great serial story which 

started last week, we naturally 
anticipated a large increase in the number of new 
readers. But, candidly, we did not quite antici- 
pate so huge an extra demand. As the publishing 
day drew near every hour brought us letters 
and telegrams from newsagents ordering extra 
supplies, and at the moment of going to press 
extra machines have been brought into use in 
order to turn out the copies fast enough. As it is, 
we’are afraid that many thousands of would-be 
purchasers will be disappointed, as it will be quite 
impossible for us to reprint. The only eyo making 
certain of getting a copy regularly in future is to 
order your newsagent to keep it for you. 

Apart from the huge posters which have appeared 
on nearly every hoarding in the Kingdom, many 
ingenious methods of advertising the story have 
been utilised. For example, you remember the 
scene in one of the pictures of a girl in a motor-car 
protecting an escaped convict from being shot by 
a warder. Nearly a score of motor-cars have been 
touring the country with this scene depicted by real 
live people, and the ingenuity of the idea has 
created an enormous amount of comment, 


Again, in the streets of most of the big cities 
aight have been seen last week some of the char- 
acters from the great story. There was Mrs. 
Mowle, with her black cape and her faded bonnet, 
slouching along the street with a card fastened 
on her back, bearing the words, “I am Mrs. 
Mowle, the wicked blackmailer in the great 
Prarson’s WEEKLY story." Then there was 
Mimi, in a white frock with a large straw hat 
trimmed with poppies, tripping along gaily with 
her name fixed in a conspicuous position. David 
Inglis, dressed as a hero should dressed, also 
strolled along with a card on his chest notifying 
everybody that he was the hero in the great 
Pearson story. And, finally, came Rupert Lang, 
the villain. Some of these characters travelled by 
the underground railways in London, and created 
quite a sensation in the packed cars. 

It is quite obvious, from the fact that our pub- 
lishing department has been working from early 
morning until late at night, that the public appre- 
ciate enterprise, and that they are determined at 
all costs to secure the first instalment of ‘‘ Driven 
from Home,” and see for themselves whether it is 
all we have claimed it to be. 

And away down in Devonshire a white-haired old 
woman is sitting at her knitting, quite un- 
suspected by those around her of being the 
principal character, and, indeed, the cause of the 
story being written at all. 


Uy this issue you will find a further article exposing 
the methods of the quack doctor, 
AWarning Hall. I am publishing this 
for You. exposure because I know how 
plausible, how apparently 
honest, and how dangerous this class of man can 
be, and there is a very true old saying which has 
it that ‘‘ forewarned is forearmed.” I think it is 
the most despicable thing to buoy up an invalid 
with false hopes, to rob him of perhaps a life’s 
savings, and then to leave the poor fellow worse 
off than before, and all under the cloak of charity. 
Therefore, I am _ unreservedly giving you the 
exact methods of this type of quack, so that you 
may at least be put on your guard. 


£2 10s. 2 worpd! You will find very, very few 


authors paid at this princely 
€2 10s. rate; and yet it is what tho 
a Word. winners of this week’s Triplets 


contest receive for their efforts. 
On page 50 you will find another of these 
popular contests announced. £100 in prizes is 
again guaranteed, which means that at the very 
least the prize for cach of the ten winners will be 
<7 10s., or £2 10s. a word. 
Surely the prospect of winning such a handsome 
prize should be a big incentive to you to enter this 
week’s contest. 


Note.—A pensKnife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 
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Waite Kyicut bas to ber the Jongest amad 
ing which a game of chess 
mh Eon has lasted, —— 

* + I think the record in this 
direction is held by a gentleman in Melbourne, and 
another residing in Newark in the United States, 
who, some little while ago, indulged in a match 
that lasted just on six years. They made their 
moves by letter. At the end of the fifth year 
the Australian got so sick of the game that he 
suggested finishing it by cablegram. This, how- 
ever, his opponent refused to do, and for eleven 
more weary months they continued the struggle 
as before. At last the Australian kicked over the 
board, and returned his adversary’s indignant 
protests unanswered. 


THE crown and jewels have been pledged more 
than once, Maraatr, but the 
Pawning the occasion you refer to was in 1386, 
Jewels, when Richard II. temporarily 
lodged them with the bef of 
London in exchange for £2,000. Rich IL. 
was one of the b’hoys, always hard up. When he 
married Isabella she brought him a dowry of 
200,000 marks, but he spent this sum and half as 
much again on the wedding. Six thousand pcople 
had a dinner and a drink or two at his expense 
daily. He liked company, did Richard IL. 


No, SportsMay, pheasant-shooting is not a modern 

ort. The common English 
pheasant was probably imported 
into this country about 1150. 
Tho first actual record we have 
of it is in a license granted by King John to a 

ntleman named William Brewer, “to hunt the 

are, fox, cat, and wolf throughout all Devonshire, 

and to have a free warren throughout all his lands 
for hares, pheasants, and partridges.” 

If Bill failed to get some excellent sport it must 
certainly have been his own fault ! 

The pheasant derives its name from the river 
Phasis, a stream near the Black Sea, from which 
sombre spot it is supposed to have been brought 
into Europe by Mr. Jason, when he went in search 
of the celebrated golden fleece. The bird, nowadays, 
is very often crossed with the Chinese or ring- 
necked pheasant, a much later importation. 


Early 
Sportsmen. 


Tne first English census, Rosin Hoop, was taken 
in the year 1801. About fift 

years previous to this a Bill 
proposing to register the total 
number of people was passed 
by the Commons, and rejected by the Lords. 
Its chief opponent in the Commons, a member for 
York, said he could not believe “ any set of men 
were so abandoned as to make the proposal.”” Also 
he held it to be “totally subversive of the last 
remains of English liberty,” and said it might be 
turned into the “ most effectual engine of rapacity 
ever used against an injured people.” In spite 
of all this we submit to it like lambs. 


The First 
Census. 


In reply to Meracont, the lady who was recently 
fined for taking her black bear 
shopping and so creating a 
disturbance in the street, is by 
no means the only person in 
this country who keeps a wild animal as a pet. 

Several summers ago a gentleman who lived 
near the river used regularly to bring a panther 
along with him to Molesey Lock on Sunday after- 
noon, much to the discomfort of the large crowd 
who gather there to watch the boats go through. 

There is at present living in Devonshire a gentle- 
man who has a small specimen of the same species 
which trots about demurely at his heels. Thile 
out recently he happened to meet a poacher with 
two dangerous looking lurchers who growled 
ominously at the panther. The owner of the 
latter laid a hand on its collar. 

“ You'd better look out for those dogs,” he said 
warningly. 

“Look out for my dogs, indeed,” retorted the 
pow rudely. ‘You'd better look out for your 

loomin’ cat. Seek her boys!” 

In a moment the two dogs leaped at the panther, 
whom the gentleman promptly released. Two 
swi of her paw, and both dogs were lying dead 
in the road. The peacher’s arapane can be 
better imagined than described! It was very hard 
luck on the poor dogs, though. 


Panther 
Pets. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 13, 1910, 


Ir is quite likely, PHILATELIST, that some of tl.e 
< Edward stamps may ig 
time become valuable. ; 

Every stamp collector {y 
thirsting to get hold of a specie 
of the new twopenny stamp bearing King Edwa:d'4 
portrait. A large number of this issue had been 
printed, and were just about to be put into circula. 
tion, at the time of the late King’s death. 

Now, however, the Post Offico authorities Lavo 
decided to destroy the entire stock, with tho 
exception of a few copies which will be sent to tl: 
museums. 

If Mr. Samuel liked he could certainly collect 
& handsome sum for his department by soliiny 
one or two specimens to some of the more wealt}y 
collectors. He would only be following the exawyis 
of the Borneo and ‘Labuan Governments, wi:1 
rake in about £20,000 a year from this source, 
though the postage paid on letters from thic:s 
colonies never exceeds the sum of £800 a year. 


A Stamp 
to Keep. 


“ WHILE walking through a field the other evening," 
writes E. L. P., “just as it wo4 
getting dark, I noticed an ow! 
flying towards me, I stood st!!! 
and watched. It came right 
up to me and hovered so close over my head that [ 
think I could have touched it if I had put my hand 
up. Do you consider this an ill omen ?* —— 

It may possibly mean that you will have some- 
thing to ’owl about before long, E.L.P., but I 
shouldn’t worry yourself if I were you. The belief 
that birds or animals forecast disaster is a silly 
superstition with nothing to justify it. Lik» 
most superstitions, however, it is very hard to kill. 
In Northamptonshire, for instance, many peop!s 
are still convinced that a hare running through o 
village street is a certain prophecy of fire, while in 
Devonshire many a country person would consider 
himself doomed to disaster if he opened the door 
and found a black cat outside. I have never heard 
that it is the least “unlucky” to have an owl 
circling round your cranium, though if you happencd 
to be a mouse or a young bird the case would be 
different, Anyhow, cheer up and trust to luck. 


Owls and 
Omens. 


Juparma by the number of entries in our recent 

competition, the keenest of 

Result of interest was taken in our great 

Secret Com- secret. Some readers thought 

petition. that our new serial story formed 

the secret, others that we wero 

making P.1V. an inch bigger all round, while one 

gentleman suggested that we contemplated prescnt- 

ing Lard fortunate subscriber with £1,000 o year 
or life! 


The following readers, who came nearest to tho 


truth, have each been awarded a penknife. 


0. G. Barker, 180 King’s Rd., 8.W.; W. Hassal!, Bridse 
St., Uttoxeter 
Battery R.F.A., Hilsea, Port 


Hildersley, 


5 .K.; A. 1 

J. A, McMillan, 4 Afton Ter., Pollokshaws, N.B.; M 
Niool, 4 Clunny Place, Edinburgh; RB 

Ave., Taunton; F, J. Batson, Mattishall, E h 
Norfolk; Mrs. 'V. Young, 7 Clifton Rd., Ramsgate, Kent. 
B. M. Parkes, 180 London Rd._ Northwich; Miss A, Rice. 
9 Leighton Ter., Exeter: Miss Foreman, 60 Blackfriars 
Rd., Portsmouth; E. J. Fillenham, 32 Albion Rd., Gt. Yar- 
mouth; A. Partridge, 37 Alfred Rd., Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
SS 
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_ PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


t of the enormous amount of advortiving 
which was done in) connection 
with the ereat serial story witict 
started last week, we naturally 

large increase in the number of now 

candidly. we did s ot quite antici- 
pate so huve an extra demand. As the publishing 
day drew near every hour bien: wht us letters 
and telegrams from newsagents ordering extra 
supplies, andl at the moment of going to press 
extra machines have been brought into use in 
order to turn ont the copics fast cnough, As it is, 
we'are afraid that many thousends of would-be 
purch will be disappoiited, os it will he quite 

Impossible lor us to reprint. a only way of making 

certain of periing a copy regubirly in tuture is to 

order your new <azent to keen it for you. 

Apart froin = huge posters which have appeared 
on nearly y hoarding in the Ningdom, many 
invenions eis of advertising the story have 
been utilived. For example, you remember the 
scene in one of the pictures ol a girl in a motor-caz 
Eases a Vesey ped convict from Lc cing shot by 
a warder. arly a score of motor-cars have been 
touring the countey with this scene depicted by real 
live people, and the ingenuity of the idea has 
created an cnoimous amount of comment, 

Again, in ile streets of mort of the biz cities 
might have been seen last week some of the char- 
aeters from the great story. There was Mrs, 
Mowle, with Ler black cape ond her faded Lonnet, 
slouchins along the street with a card fastened 


As the result 
Booming! 


anticipated a 
veaders, But, 


on ber back, bearing the words, “Dam = Mrs. 
Mowle, the wicked blackmailer in the great 
Pranmsox’s Weeeny storys? Then there was 


Mimi, in a white frock with a large straw hiat 
fiimmed with poppies, tripping along gaily with 
hier name iixed in a conepicuons position. David 
Thali, dressed ns a hero should be dressed, also 
strolled ag vith a card on Lis chest notifying 
everyLody he was the hero in the great 
Pearson story. And, finally, came Rupert Lang, 
the villain, Noa.e of these characters travelled by 
the undersround railways in London, and created 
quite a scu-atica ia the packed cars. 

[tis quite ovvious, from the fact that our pub- 
lishing depertrent has been werking from carly 
morning until late at nicht. that the public appre. 
chile enccoprive, and that they are determined at 
all costs to se ‘be the first instalment of * Deiven 
from Home.) and sce for tbcmselves whether it 
all we have charmed if to be. 

And a voy down in RBevonshir 


{lsat 
vide 


a3 


ea while-haied old 


weman is sitting at her kuitting, quite un- 
tho:a aroned her of beinz the 
fer, and, indeed, the cause of tie 


tall. 
you will finda it rthor artile exposing 
the methacs of the quack doctor, 
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Week sco: 


Wuitr Kyiceut wants to know the longest time 
during which a game of chess 

a Sent has lasted, --— 
caneae I think tho record in this 


ya eentleman in Melbourne. and 
another residing in Newark in the United States, 
who, some little while ago. indulged in a match 
that ated just on six years. They made their 
moves hy letter, .tt the erd of the fifth year 
the Australian got so sick of the game that he 
finishing it tv cablegram., This, how- 
ever. his opponent re fused to do, and for eleven 


Girection is le 


stegested 


more weary montha they continued the strugule 
as berons At dust tlhe Aus feat hicked over the 
board. and returned his adversary’s indignant 


unanswered. 


protests 


Tit crown and jew ela have been pledged more 
the 


than once, Marcate, but 
Pawning the o¢ea-ion you refer towas in 1586, 
Jewels, hen Richard {temporarily 
oe them with the City of 
London in exchonee for £2,000, Richard IT. 
was one of the Dihevs. always hard up. When he 


married Tsabcila os 
POO nit 


he brought bim a dowry. of 

ka Tat is spent this sum and half as 
minch again on the we: Six thousand pcople 
had a dinner and a drink or two at his expense 
daily. He liked company, did Richard 11. 


cig 
ng. 


No, Sports 0s, pheasant-shooting is not a modern 
sport. Tho common English 
phea: vat Was probably im rove 
info this country about 1159, 
‘The § st actual record we have 
of it is in a license granted Ly King John to a 
ecntloman named William Brewer, “io hunt the 
hare. fox. cat. end wolf throughout all Devonshire, 
and to have a free warren throughout all his lands 
for hares, pheasauts, and partridges.” 

If Bill failed to get some excellent sport it must 
certainly have been his own fault 1 

The pheasant dericcs its name from the river 
Phasis, a stream near the Black Sea, from which 
sombre spat it is sunpesed to have been brought 
into Europe hy Mr. Jason, when he went in seaich 
of the celebrate: golden fleece, The bird, now adays, 
is verv often cro sed with the Chinese or ring- 
necked pheasant, a much later importation, 


Early 
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who gather yoats Co throuel, 
Phere is at presen! livirer in Devonshire a centle- 

man who has a small speci nen of the same species 

which {rots abant dem his heels. = While 


out reeenthy he lapre meet a poacher with 


two dingerous looking 3 wno grovled 
iinow-ly ab the panther, The owner ot the 
latter laid a lant oa ifs call 
* You'd better luok out for those dogs,” le said 


for my doza, indesd.”” retorted the 
noacner rudely. You'd bet lor Tow! © out for your 
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{ Father Tries Carpeatry: Finds “ Tatle-turniog” 

| . Costly. 

| W. Dencay, 25 Panmure Street, Carnoustie. 

| Father Trics Carpentry : Consequent Tea-che:t Famine. 
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Result of Triplets No. 14. 


triplets No. 4 the amount available for dis- 
in was £100. To each of the following a prize 
10s. has been awarded : 


CAN YOUR WIFE 
COOK A RABBIT? 


R. H. Hamirtos, St. Aubyn’s, Cromer. 


25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Alexander. A. S., 70 Milinrae Road, Langside, Glasgow. 
‘; Latest Adventure: Shot Lady's “ Aicret.? | Kartlett, Mrs... Livorno, Brisi.nxten, Bristul. 


‘ i? Beadle. H., 3 Cliffdate street, Leeds. 7 : 

.« Horman, Vicarage Road, Cockington. | Butler, Mis. H., 172 Vouslag Road. Acocks Grecn, Bham A special article des- 
Latest Adventure : Sounds Like “ Andersen.” | Dutehin, d..138 Belvoir street, Hull, cribing many ecenemi: 
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\) Arssu, 7 Tankerville Road, Streatham. Robin-: 141 Tower Roai, Aston, Birmingham. 

‘inking Gaily : “* Revolwtions ” Without Gore. A. 11 Miskin Sirect, Barry, S, Wales. 
Warucrst, 12 St. Bride Strect, F.C. Mrs. B., 3 Gene ee neat, Ken! 

Tries Carpentry : Tools’ Future, “ Castavays.” ) Thur-tnz, Mrs, A.. €1 Moiland Rd., Tanushtore Ra, $.W. 


eee Walker, V., 73) Bloomsbury Strect, Birmingham. 
iLNES, 5 Masham Place, Bradford. Welton, J., 106 Shakespeare Road, Sioke New ongton. 
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of Great Britain or Ireland. 
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Fix , CONCENTRATED Gocow 


“GIVES STRENGTH TO A NATION ~ Ruts. 


' to the strength—Men- 
tal and Physical—of th 
Individual (and therefore to 
the strength of the Nation) as 
FRY’S PURE COCOA. It isa 
great Brain and Body Builder 
and has done more than any 
other Beverage to make 
the British people 
a_ strong, virile 
race. 


